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Editorial 


The editors of Cross AND Crown hope that the members of 
our growing family will be pleased with the new dress of our 
magazine. 

What we really wish to talk about with you this month is this: 
Family life. In an age of State paternalism and domination it is 
urgent that we Catholics give serious thought to the meaning of 
the home. There can be no more opportune occasion than the 
month of St. Joseph, head of the Holy Family. In his litany we 
invoke him as “pillar of families,” and “the ornament of domes- 
tic life.” 

Any sane philosophy of politics, as well as Catholic doctrine, 
teaches that the family and the individuals who compose it have 
proper goals, their own ends. Of course these goals are directed 
immediately to the ends of civil society, of the State, as parts of 
the whole. Aristotle, pagan as he was, could not picture the good 
or welfare of a part at variance with the good of its whole. 

We are smitten today by catch phrases, a by-product of tele- 
vision commercials. ‘Civic solidarity” is such a phrase; it is the 
intellectuals’ way of saying that we citizens must stick together; 
that we are mutually dependent, as members of our common- 
wealth. St. Joseph is a sterling model of civic solidarity. He sub- 
mitted, despite Mary’s condition, to the edict of universal census, 
because it was a just and a good law. His Son bade us: “Render 
unto Caesar the things that are Caesar’s.’”” God wanted families to 
work with the State for the good of all citizens. 

The personalism taught in some of our universities is not 
sound. Personalism—an exaggeration at the opposite pole from 
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Communism which would enslave the family—rejects the sub- 
ordination of the family and of its members to the State. We do 
not need Aristotle to remind us that God made us social animals. 
Joseph can show us how not to be too much of the animal; too 
little a part of our civil society. 

Among the good things which have come out of Nazareth is 
the ideal of the true home. One of our fronts of battle in this 
year of 1958 is in defense of the sanctity of the family. Economic 
pressures, the nomadic wanderings of families in search of more 
gainful livelihood, the social and spiritual problems resulting 
from the rejection of the notion of marriage as a sacrament have 
brought about changes in family life. Certain temporalities as- 
sume unwarranted and grotesque proportions in our technolog- 
ical society. These will pass as others have before—perhaps to be 
replaced by evils more grossly evil. But St. Joseph’s example of a 
home as something sacred and untouchable will remain basically 
the same, as yesterday, so today, and forever. 

As an addition to the clutter of gadgets which men crave to 
make their lives easier and less boring it will not be amiss to put 
in the home a statue of St. Joseph. In proper perspective this can 
do a lot more than any electrical appliance to make family life 
more pleasant and endurable. Such a reminder of the Family of 
Nazareth can spur us to make the home “a paradise of delights, 
a nursery of saints,” as Pope Pius XI has neatly put it. 

One of the symbolic meanings of the name Joseph is “he who 
grows beside a well.” ‘That well can be considered to be his Son, 
source of all family peace and contentment; and Joseph’s wife, 
almoner of the supernatural graces, merited by her Son, which 
every family needs. Go to Joseph. 


JoHN LEONARD CALLAHAN, O.P. 
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The Sacred Paves 


Luis de Granada, O.P. 


FOREWORD 


From St. Dominic’s time to the present, the sacred Passion 
has been an integral element of devotion in the Order of Preach- 
ers. Nor could it be otherwise. For, as St. Thomas Aquinas dem- 
onstrated with skill and conviction, Catholic dogma, morals, and 
worship flow from this mystery, even as they find in these central 
acts of the Redemption their fullest realization. The Venerable 
Fray Luis de Granada in his principal works has brilliantly ex- 
pounded the theme that “the blood of Jesus Christ his Son cleans- 
eth us from all sin.” ? In thus stressing Christ’s unique mediator- 
ship, Fray Luis also drew attention to the devotional and ascetic 
implications of the Redemption.® 

The present meditations, taken directly from three of Fray 
Luis’ principal works, comprise an introduction and two distinct 
series of meditations. * Noteworthy in them is the venerable writ- 
er’s allusion to Our Lady’s intimate association with the work of 





1 Translated and edited by Edward J. Schuster. Bibliographical references: 
Guia de pecadores (Barcelona: Damian Bages, 1588); Libro de oracién y medi- 
tacién (Barcelona: Damian Bages, 1588); Adiciones al Memorial de la vida 
cristiana, in Obras de el V. P. Maestro, Luys de Granada, Vol. XII, Part II 
(Madrid: Juan Garcia Infancén, 1711). 

A number of Granada’s meditations on the Passion will be included in Volume 
III of the Summa of the Christian Life soon to be released by B. Herder Book 
Company as the eleventh volume of Cross and Crown Series af Spirituality. 

“I John 2:7. 

3 CF. I Tim, 2:5. 

*Succeeding meditations will be published in future issues of Cross AND 
Crown. 
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salvation consummated on the Cross. And on every page one ob- 
serves the effective, convincing integration of doctrine with wor- 
ship and Christian conduct. 


INTRODUCTION 


Let us turn now to the inestimable blessing of our redemption. 
In speaking of this mystery, I find myself so unworthy, so small, 
so fettered, that I know not where to begin or end, what I should 
or should not include. If the depravity of man did not require 
this spur to virtue, it would be better to adore in silence the 
majesty, rather than distort it by the crudeness of human speech. 
It is told of a famous painter that, having painted on a canvas the 
death of a king’s young daughter and depicting around her bier 
all the relatives with sorrowful faces, and the mother much more 
sorrowful than all the rest, when the artist came to paint the face 
of the father, he studiously covered it with a shadow in order to 
show that art was incapable of portraying such overwhelming 
grief. Now, if all that we know is insufficient to describe the bless- 
ings of creation, what eloquence is needed to exalt the sublimity 
of our redemption? 


By a simple impulse of His will God made all things; yet His 
treasury remains as full as ever—His arm was sound and untired 
after creating the universe. But to redeem the world, He labored 
thirty-three years and poured forth all His blood, so that there 
did not remain a single member, limb, or sense which did not 
share His sufferings. It would seem that merely uttering such 
exalted mysteries with the tongue would impair them. 


What, then, shall I do? Shall I remain silent—or speak? I ought 
not to remain silent, and yet I dare not speak. For how shall I 
keep silence in the presence of such mercies? Or how shall I speak 
of such ineffable mysteries? Silence would be ungrateful; speech 
appears as audacious presumption. I beseech Thee, therefore, my 
God, in Thine infinite mercy, if I should obscure Thy glory by 
the faultiness of my expression, even while I seek to magnify and 
declare it, that those who are in heaven may glorify Thee as they 
know how. May they compose and make harmonious what I ut- 
ter in an imperfect manner; may they turn to gold that which 
man tarnishes in his ignorance. 
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THE GENEROSITY OF GOD 


And what means didst Thou choose, Lord, to redeem me? In- 
finite possibilities were available to Thee, so that Thou couldst 
have given me full salvation without effort or suffering on Thy 
part. Yet Thy generosity was so vast, so unspeakable, that to show 
me more clearly the magnitude of Thy goodness and love Thou 
didst will to redeem me through pains so great that only to think 
of them was enough to make Thee sweat blood, while those 
tortures themselves made the very rocks burst with sorrow. May 
the heavens praise Thee, O Lord, and may the blessed angels ever 
proclaim Thy wonders! What neec hast Thou of our comfort or 
our welfare? What ill could come to Thee through our misfor- 
tune? “If thou sinnest,” says Job, “what dost thou against Him? 
Or if thy transgressions be multiplied, what dost thou unto Him? 
If thou be righteous, what givest thou Him, or what receiveth He 
of thy hand?” 5 

Now this God who is so rich, so free of all evil—He whose 
wealth, whose power, whose wisdom can neither increase nor 
diminish; He who before the world was created, and even now 
after creation, is no greater or less than He was before; He who 
is neither more honored in Himself if all men and angels be 
saved and praise Him, nor less glorious though all should damn 
themselves and blaspheme Him—this great Lord, not from neces- 
sity but from charity, while we were yet His enemies and betray- 
ers, was pleased to descend from the heaven of His majesty, to 
take upon Himself all our debts, to suffer for them the greatest 
torments that were ever borne or could be borne. 


For me, Lord, Thou didst see light in a stable; for me Thou 
didst rest in a manger; for me Thou wert circumcised on the 
eighth day; for me Thou wert exiled in Egypt; and finally, for 
me Thou wert persecuted and mistreated with all manner of in- 
juries. For me Thou didst fast, keep watch, travel long distances, 
sweat, weep, and in Thyself experience all the miseries that my 
own wickedness deserved, although Thou wert not the offender 
but the one offended. For me, at last, —Thhou wert imprisoned, 
abandoned, sold, denied, brought before many judges and tri- 
bunals where Thou wert accused, struck, insulted, spit upon, 





5 Job 35:6-7. 
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mocked, flogged, blasphemed, slain, and buried. In sum total, 
then, Thou didst redeem me by dying on a cross: dying in the 
presence of Thy most holy Mother, in such great poverty that at 
the hour of Thy death Thou didst not have a single drop of 
water; with such cruel abandonment, that Thou wert left even 
by Thy Father. What could be more shocking than for a God of 
such infinite majesty to end upon a beam, under the title of 
“criminal”! 


THE DivinE ABASEMENT 


When any man, no matter how perverse, ends in this spot 
through his own fault, you cannot help wondering to what a sad 
conclusion his evil has brought him. Now if it is a matter of 
astonishment to see a wicked person here, what is it to behold 
on this very spot the Lord of all creation? What will it be to see 
God in circumstances associated only with the criminal? 

If our astonishment at an individual’s fall is in proportion to 
his former greatness—then, you blessed angels who know well the 
sublimity of this Lord, what do you feel when you see Him thus? 
The angels which God commanded to face one another on both 
sides of the Ark of the Covenant turned their faces toward the 
Mercy Seat with expressions of awe on their countenance. This 
showed the silent wonder of these sovereign spirits in considering 
the work of such overwhelming mercy: God Himself become a 
propitiation for the whole world upon that holy wood. How na- 
ture itself is petrified with amazement! How all creatures are 
frozen in astonishment, the heavenly principalities and powers 
confounded by this inestimable bounty which they here recog- 
nize in their God! Who is not overwhelmed by such mighty mar- 
vels? Who is not swept away in this ocean of mercy? 

Who is not beside himself, as was Moses on the mountain when 
this mystery was shown to him under a figure, and he cried out 
aloud, saying: “The Lord, the Lord God, merciful and gracious, 
long-suffering, and abundant in goodness and truth, keeping 
mercy for thousands, forgiving inquity and transgression and 
sin. . . .”° Moses repeated this, being able to say nothing more 
than to proclaim aloud the unspeakable mercy which God had 
shown him there. Who would not cover his eyes, as did Elias, ” 





6 Exod. 34:6 f. 7 Cf. III Kings 19:13 f. 
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when he sees God passing by, now not clothed in the vestures of 
divine majesty but in the garb of lowliness, not shaking moun- 
tains, shattering the rocks, but struck down before the wicked, 
causing the rocks themselves to burst with compassion? Who will 
not here close his mind’s eye and open the very bosom of his will 
that it may experience the vastness of this love and blessing, that 
the soul may love as much as possible, that it may love without 
end or measure? O sublimity of charity! O depths of humility! O 
the greatness of this mercy! O abyss of incomprehensible goodness! 


THE DEBT OF MAN 


Now if I owe Thee so much, O Lord, for having redeemed me, 
what do I owe Thee for the manner in which Thou hast accom- 
plished this? Thou hast redeemed me with inestimable sorrows 
and insults, becoming a very opprobrium among men, aban- 
doned by all the world! Through such dishonors Thou dost 
honor me; with these accusations made against Thee, Thou dost 
defend me; with that blood of Thine Thou dost wash me; with 
Thy death Thou dost quicken me; by those tears ‘Thou dost free 
me from everlasting sorrow and punishment. O good Father who 
thus lovest Thy children! Good Shepherd who thus givest Thy- 
self as food and maintenance for Thy flock! O faithful protector 
who dost deliver Thyself unto death for those whom Thou hast 
sworn to defend! With what gifts, then, shall I acknowledge this 
gift? With what tears those tears of ‘Thine? With what life shall 
I repay that life? What is man’s life compared to the life of a 
God, the tears of a creature compared with those of the Creator? 


Yet if perhaps you think, O man, that you do not owe so much 
because He did not die for you alone, but for all others as well, 
be not deceived: in reality what He suffered for one, that He 
also suffered for all. For in His infinite wisdom He beheld all 
those for whom He suffered as truly and really present before His 
eyes as if they were only one person. With His immense love He 
embraced each and all, He shed His blood for one individual as 
He did for all. Finally, His charity was so great: (as the saints 
inform us) that if among all men only one were guilty, never- 
theless He would suffer for that single individual what He suf- 
fered for all. Consider, then, what you owe this Lord who has 
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done so much for you, who would do as much for you again if 
it were needful for your salvation. § 


THE STIMULUS TO LOVE 


It is a well-known fact that all the acts which our Lord accom- 
plished, whether natural or supernatural, are for the purpose of 
manifesting His glory. While all of these are sublime and divine, 
of such magnitude that they give eloquent testimony of the Cre- 
ator’s excellence, yet the mystery of the sacred Passion reveals this 
glory in such a way that all the rest is overshadowed by the beauty 
and sublimity of this. For here in a wondrous way there shines 
forth the vastness of our Lord’s goodness, charity, and mercy, of 
His righteousness, holiness, and providence. Thus our consider- 
ation of this mystery is more efficacious in moving our hearts to 
love and fear, to imitation of our Savior’s virtues, to thanks- 
giving for this sovereign blessing. 

Yet for this purpose we need a special illumination of the Holy 
Ghost in order to comprehend something of the sublimity of this 
miracle. St. Bonaventure possessed this grace, and according to 
the sentiments and results which he derived from this meditation 
he composed the following prayer which he called, “Stimulus to 
the Love of God,” which gives clear evidence of the foregoing. 


My Lord and Savior Jesus Christ! King of kings and Lord of 
lords, make a mud slave with Thy saliva and anoint these eyes 
of mine, blind since birth, that I may see the beauty of Thy 
sacred wounds; cause me to enter into the Mystical Ark, into that 
true Temple (which Thou art Thyself), in order that my eyes 
can see what Thou hast suffered for me in Thy body and in Thy 
soul, as well as the intention and the love with which Thou didst 
suffer. Receive me, Lord, like that prodigal son, to eat with Thee 
the fatted calf, consumed in the very fire of love upon the Cross. 
O Thou true Teacher, teach me the true treasures of wisdom re- 
siding in Thy most sorrowful death! Once more, Lord, once more, 
be pleased to open Thy side to me, Thy very wicked servant, so 
that these eyes which have robbed my soul, may find in Thy side 
their prize. 





8 Guia de pecadores, 13-16. 
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O good Jesus! Behold how my heart is hard as stone if it be 
not softened by Thy most precious blood! My heart is far indeed 
from Thee, if it is not gathered into the wound in Thy sacred 
breast! 


O Good Shepherd! Behold, I am that erring sheep which is 
perishing, for whom Thou didst lay down Thy life upon the cross. 
Here Thou seest me, here I am, Lord; receive me, take me to 
Thee, to Thy very heart, and feed it there, make it find nourish- 
ment in Thy most sacred wounds! Guard me, Lord, and enclose 
me in them, for without Thy wounds I am wounded, without 
Thy death I am dead, without Thy dishonor I am dishonored, 
without Thy scourges I am scourged, not as I deserve, but as 
wickedness requires. 

For I knew not to persevere in Thy most sacred Passion; there- 
fore I am as nothing. Because I departed from the sorrows of Thy 
crown of thorns, from Thy wounds, therefore my own soul has 
been grievously wounded by the thorns of its passions and de- 
sires. What shall I say? That if my heart does not open itself to 
feel Thy pains, then it is opened to receive all manner of van- 
ities, and if it does not know how to hide itself in Thy sacred 
wounds, then presently it will fall into the hands of thieves. For 
Thy Passion is an efficacious remedy against all vices. Against 
pride stands His humility; against vainglory, His abasement; 
against avarice, His generosity; and against envy, His charity— 
and so on with all the vices. 

Therefore, Lord, I beseech Thee to give me as my bride this 
most cruel and dishonoring Passion. Join it to me with a bond 
which may never be dissolved, so that I may love it above all 
beauty, above all delights, above all the goods of this world. I am 
grieved at heart, because so often through my own wickedness I 
have discarded or rejected it, and looked to other things. But 
now I come, I seek it, I desire it. Do not act toward me, O Lord, 
according to the multitude of my sins, the rigor of Thy justice, 
but rather according to the vastness of Thy mercy... . 


This alone suffices for me, this alone leads me forward sweetly, 
in this is my life. Yes, this is my life, my consolation, here are 
my delights, my law, my wisdom. This is what sweetly draws my 
heart after it, and leads it in its path; without this I am lost and 
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gone astray. O good Jesus! I desire nothing else in this life except 
to be wholly crucified with Thee... .° 


FIRST SERIES OF MEDITATIONS” 


ON THE WASHING OF THE FEET” 


Behold your sweet and loving Jesus at this meal, O my soul, 
and consider the example of unspeakable humility which He 
gives you here, arising from the table to wash the feet of His 
disciples. Ah my good Jesus! What is this that Thou dost? Why 
dost Thy majesty so humble itself? What should you feel, O my 
soul, if you saw God kneeling before Judas? O cruel one! Why 
is your heart not touched by this unspeakable humility? Why 
does not this great kindness break your spirit? Is it possible that 
you are resolved to sell this most gentle Lamb? Is it possible that 
you have no regrets even now in the face of this demonstration 
of love? O hands all white and beautiful! How could you touch 
feet so filthy and abominable? O purest hands! Why do you not 
hesitate to wash feet that are laden with mud gathered in their 
effort to betray you! Ah blessed spirits! behold what your Cre- 
ator is doing! Come forth from those heavens above, and ye shall 
see Him kneeling at the feet of men; then say if ever He showed 
such kindness to you? “O Lord, I have heard Thy speech, and was 
afraid: O Lord, revive Thy work in the midst of the years, in the 
midst of the years make known; in wrath remember mercy.” ?” 
O blessed apostles! How is it that you tremble not as you behold 
such wondrous humility? Will you allow your Lord to wash your 
feet? 


PETER’S WONDERMENT 


Marvelling, astonished, St. Peter exclaims as he sees the Lord 
kneeling before him: “Dost Thou, Lord, wash my feet? Art Thou 
not the Son of the living God? Art Thou not the Creator of the 





9 This section, with the prayer somewhat condensed, is taken from Adiciones al 
Memorial de la vida cristiana, 306-311. 


10 Libro de oracién y meditacién, 12-47. 
11 Cf. John 13:14 f. 
12 Hab. 3:2. 
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universe, the beauty of heaven, the paradise of angels, the physi- 
cian of men, splendor of the Father’s glory, fountain of God's 
wisdom on high? Yet Thou wouldst wash my feet? Thou, the 
Lord of such glory and majesty, wouldst undertake this menial 
task? Thou who hast set the earth on its axis, beautifying it with 
so many marvels? ‘Thou who enclosest the world in Thy hand, 
who givest motion to the skies, who rulest the land, dividest the 
waters, placest limits to time, disposest of causes, rejoicest the 
angels, leadest men aright, and governest all things according to 
Thy wisdom!” 

“Wilt Thou wash my feet—I who am a mortal man, ashes and 
dust, a vessel of corruption, a creature filled with vanity, ignor- 
ance, and innumerable other miseries, but above all else, with 
the greatest of miseries—sin? Dost Thou come to me, O Lord of 
all, to me, the lowliest of creatures? The loftiness of ‘Thy majesty 
and the depths of my wretchedness urge me not to consent to this. 
Leave this task to servants, Lord; remove that towel, take up Thy 
garments once more, be seated again, and do not wash my feet! 
Do not permit the heavens to be scandalized by this act, for here 
Thou placest below the very earth those hands into which the 
Father placed the heavens and all things! Take heed lest the 
whole of created nature recoil in shock as it beholds Thy hands 
placed beneath the soles of men. Take heed lest the daughter of 
King Saul reject Thee, as she beholds Thee clad as a servant; 
lest she say that she doest not want to accept as spouse and as her 
God Him who undertakes such a menial task.” ® 


THE HuMILITy OF CHRIST 


Such were Peter’s comments, made as a man who did not yet 
sense the divine purpose, nor understand what glory was hidden 
in this lowly deed. Yet the Redeemer, who knew him so well, and 
who desired to leave us on that occasion such striking proof of 
His humility, did not satisfy the simplicity of His disciple by ex- 
planations, but continued what He had begun. 

Here we should note especially how much the Lord did to make 
us humble, since, when He was on the very threshold of His 





13 Cf. II Kings 6: 16-25. 
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Passion (during which He was to give us such astonishing exam- 
ples of humility that they sufficed to shock heaven and earth), 
he was not content with this, but wished to add even more, so as 
further to commend this virtue. O admirable virtue, how great 
must be your value since you are thus commended! How we 
should recognize the merits of humility, since they are presented 
to us in so many ways! O humility! proclaimed and taught 
throughout Christ’s life, sung and lauded by the mouth of His 
Mother, ** most beauteous flower among the virtues, magnet which 
draws to you the Maker of all things! 

Whoever rejects you, him will God reject, even if such a man 
were in the highest spot of heaven; but at the same time, God 
will embrace the humble man, even if he be the greatest sinner 
in the world. Vast are Thy graces, O Lord, and marvellous are 
Thy works! Ah humility! you are the delight of men, pleasing to 
the angels, the confusion of demons; you bind the Creator’s hands. 
You are the foundation of strength in virtue, the destruction of 
vices, the mirror of virtues, dwelling place of the most holy Trin- 
ity. Whoever gathers without humility, scatters; whoever builds, 
but not on you, destroys; whoever amasses virtues without you 
is casting dust in the face of the wind. Without humility the vir- 
gin is cast forth from heaven’s gates; but with this spirit of low- 
liness the public sinner is received at Christ’s feet. Ye virgins, 
embrace this virtue, for with it your virginity will profit you. 
Seek it, if you are in the religious life, because without it your 
dedication is in vain. Cultivate humility, you laymen, too, for by 
means of humility you will be freed from the bonds of this world. 


‘THE CLEANSING OF SOULS 


Then consider how, when He had washed their feet, He wiped 
them with the clean towel wherewith He was girded. Now lift up 
your eyes, my soul, and you will see the whole mystery of our 
redemption here set forth. Observe how that cloth absorbs all the 
filth of those stained and soiled feet. Thus they become clean, 
while the towel is soiled after completing its function. Now what 
is more filthy than man, who was conceived in sin? And what is 





14 Cf. Luke 1:48, 52 f. 
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more pure, more beautiful than Christ, conceived of the Holy 
Ghost? ““My Beloved is white and ruddy, the chief among ten 
thousand,” says the bride. © 


Yet this beautous, spotless one wished to take upon Himself 
all the scars and filth and ugliness of our souls, that is, the pun- 
ishment which our sins deserved. Then, leaving the soul cleansed 
and free of them, He hung upon the cross as you see, stained and 
disfigured by sin. With good reason, therefore, the angels are 
astonished at this strange sight, and with Isaias they inquire: 
‘Wherefore art thou red in thine appearance, and thy garments 
like him that treadeth in the wine vat?” 1 

But if these stains, if this blood belong to another, if they are 
the consequence of our sins, then tell me, O King of glory, would 
it not be better if men received what they deserve, rather than 
Thou? Should not filth be put in its proper place, rather than 
be cast upon Thee, Thou mirror of all beauty? What pity was 
this which moved Thee so to desire the purification of my soul 
that at such a cost, with such violation of Thy beauty, Thou 
shouldst undertake to confer it? What man would undertake to 
dry a filthy, broken plate with a towel all worked in gold em- 
broidery? Blessed art ‘Thou, O Lord my God, and may the angels 
bless Thee forever, for that Thou has willed to become, as it 
were, the outcast and rejection of our world, receiving in Thy- 
self all these our miseries and ugliness, all the blame for our sins, 
in order to free us from them. 


THE EXAMPLE OF CHRIST 


Now consider the words with which our Savior terminated this 
episode, saying: “I have given you an example, that as I have done 
unto you, so also you should do for one another.” 17 His words re- 
fer not only to this phase and manifestation of lowliness, but al- 
so to Christ’s whole life and work, since it is a perfect example of 
all virtues, especially, however, of that which is here demon- 
strated, namely humility. And as the blessed martyr Cyprian 
clearly stated in a sermon: 

First of all, it was an act of great patience and humility that 





15 Cant. 5:10. 16 Tsa. 63:2. 17 Jn. 13:15. 
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this exalted majesty should will to come down from heaven to 
earth, clothing Himself with our clay, and that, hiding the glory 
of His immortality, He should become man, so that He, all inno- 
cent and blameless, might suffer the pain of those who were 
guilty. The Lord of all willed to be baptized by a servant; and 
He who came to bring forgiveness of sins desired to be washed 
with the water of sinners. He who upholds all created things 
fasted forty days in the desert, finally suffering hunger so that we 
also might hunger after God’s words, that we who sought His 
grace might be fed therewith. He fought with the devil who 
tempted Him; and satisfied with having vanquished His enemy, 
He wished to punish him only with words. 

Never did He treat His disciples contemptuously, as a master 
despises his slaves, but rather with love and kindness. He treated 
them as brothers. Nor is it surprising that He dealt thus with His 
obedient disciples, because He could also bear with Judas to the 
very end with such long-suffering and patience, eating with His 
enemy, knowing what he was plotting yet not revealing it, nor 
refusing the false kiss of peace with which Judas betrayed Him. 


How great, indeed, was the patience with which He bore with 
the Jews until this very hour! How did He not labor to bring 
unbelievers to faith in His words! How did He not strive to draw 
to Him by His good deeds those who knew Him not! Did He not 
respond with kindness to those who contradicted Him? Did He 
not in gentleness bear with the proud? With what humility did 
He not yield to the wrath of His persecutors and enemies! How 
did He not labor to call to Himself those who had slain the proph- 
ets, those who rebelled against God till the very hour of the 
Cross! Even at that hour, before He came to the shedding of 
blood and His cruel death, how monstrous were the insults which 
He so patiently bore! 

What were His tortures? Did He not receive in silence the ex- 
pectoration of those infernal mouths—He who with His own 
saliva had but recently restored sight to the blind? How did He 
bear the scourging, He, by whose almighty power even His ser- 
vants cast out demons? How can they crown Him with thorns, 
who crowns His martyrs with everlasting flowers? How is He 
struck with palms—He who gives the palm of eternal triumph 
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to those who conquer? How is He despoiled of earthly clothing, 
who clothes His saints with the shining garments of life everlast- 
ing? How is He embittered with gall, who has given to us the 
Bread of Heaven? How is He choked with vinegar, who gave us 
the chalice of salvation? 

He who is so innocent and righteous—nay who is innocence 
and righteousness personified—here is numbered among thieves. 
The everlasting Truth is accused by false witnesses. The Judge of 
the universe is judged by wicked men. The Word of God goes 
forth in silence to receive the sentence of death. 

And then, at the hour of the Cross, of the Redeemer’s death, 
as the stars are hid, the elements themselves disturbed, while the 
earth trembles underfoot, darkness envelopes the day, while the 
sun withholds its brilliance and its light so as not to illuminate 
or behold such cruelty, see now, how He neither speaks nor moves, 
not revealing, even at the instant of His death, the glory of His 
majesty, but rather persevering as He bears this long trial even 
to the end, in order to give us an example of perfect patience. 
Even after all this, if those very butchers and executioners had 
turned in repentance, on the very instant He would have re- 
ceived them, not closing the doors of His Church to anyone. What 
greater manifestation of kindness and patience could there be, 
than for the blood of Christ to bring life to the very person who 
had shed that blood? If this were not so, then the Church would 
not now have St. Paul. 


ON THE BLESSED EUCHARIST AND ITS 
INSTITUTION #8 

One of the chief reasons for the coming of the Savior to the 
world was His ardent desire to fire the hearts of men with love 
of God. Thus He says, “I am come to send fire on earth, and 
what will I, except that it be kindled?” This fire the Redeemer 
brought when He conferred such vast, such unspeakable bless- 
ings upon them, wrought such deeds of love as should have melt- 
ed their hearts and consumed them entirely in a holocaust of love. 
While every deed of His most holy life served this purpose, it was 

18 Cf. Matt. 26: 26-29, Mark 14:22-25, Luke 22:15-20. 
19 Lk. 12:49. 










































































16 CROSS AND CROWN 
especially the last acts of His earthly existence which made this 
evident. St. John indicates this when he says: “. .. when Jesus 
knew that His hour was come that He should depart out of this 
world unto the Father, having loved His own which were in the 
world, He loved them unto the end.” * For then it was that He 
left them love’s greatest pledges, the chief gift among these being 
the institution of the most Blessed Sacrament, as one can clearly 
understand if one carefully considers the reasons why it was in- 
stituted. To understand this do Thou, most merciful Redeemer, 
open our eyes; do Thou give us light that we may see the reasons 
which moved Thy most merciful heart to institute and bequeath 
to us such a wondrous Sacrament. 

To comprehend this you must realize that no created tongue 
can properly declare the depth and breadth of that love which 
Christ cherishes for His Spouse, the Church, and as a consequence, 
for each soul that abides in grace, since each of these is also His 
spouse and bride. Therefore one of the things for which the 
Apostle Paul prayed most fervently, desiring with all his heart, 
was that God would give us to know the vastness of this love. 7 
So great is this love that it excels all created wisdom and knowl- 
edge, even that of the angels 


First CAUSE 


When this most gracious Bridegroom was preparing to depart 
from this life, to absent Himself from His Bride, the Church, in 
order that this absence might not be an occasion of forgetting 
Him, He left as a memorial this Blessed Sacrament wherein He 
Himself abides, for He desired that there be no other pledge to 
arouse our remembrance than this, His very self. So also He ex- 
pressed this in loving words: ‘““This is my body which is given 
for you: this do in commemoration of Me.” * Therewith He 
would have said, “Do this in commemoration of Me, that ye may 
recall how much I love you, how much I wrought and suffered 
for your salvation.” 


SECOND CAUSE 


Likewise, during such a long absence, the loving Bridegroom 





20 John 13:1. 21 Cf. Eph. 1:15-19. 22 Luke 22:19. 
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his | wished to leave a companion with His Bride so that she might 
sus | not become lonely. This companion He left in the most holy 
= Eucharist where He Himself, the best of friends, abides with her. 
ine 
He 
ng | THIRD CAUSE 
rly At the same time He desired to suffer death for His Bride, to 
el redeem and enrich her at the price of His most precious blood; 
_ and in order that whenever she wished she might enjoy this 
— treasure, He left her the keys of the Sacrament. For as St. Jerome 
ith states, as often as we draw nigh to Him, we put our lips to Christ’s 
side and drink His blood, thus becoming partakers of this in- 
a effable mystery. Consider, then, the nature of men, who, because 
ich of laziness or indifference, neglect to approach such an exalted 
~ banquet, to enjoy such an inestimable treasure! These are the 
lis lazy wretches of whom the Wise Man said: “A slothful man hid- 
he eth his hand in his bosom, and will not so much as bring it to his 
- mouth again.” ** Yet what greater sloth could there be than, be- 
, cause of laziness or indifference, neglecting to enjoy this treasure 
wI- which is worth more than all of God’s creation? 
FOURTH CAUSE 
art | Further, the heavenly Bridegroom wished to be loved with 
in great affection by His Bride, and hence prepared this mystical 
ng food, consecrated with His own words, so that whoever receives it 
He worthily is touched and wounded by love. O mystery deserving to 
to | be impressed in the most intimate recesses of our hearts! Tell me, 
eX- O man, if a prince should fall so deeply in love with a slave girl 
en as to take her for his bride, make her his queen and mistress of 
He all he possesses, how great would we consider the love of the 
lay prince who acted thus? Or if, by chance, after the marriage the 
‘ed | slave should grow cold in her love for her husband, and he, un- 
derstanding this, would search everywhere for a morsel to give 
her which would once more arouse her love for him, how gen- 
erous, how munificent would we consider this prince’s love, since 
se it went to such lengths! 


— 


23 Prov. 19:24. 
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Now then, O King of glory, Thy loving heart was not satisfied 
to take my soul as spouse while it was, as it were, a slave of the 
enemy, but rather, seeing this soul grow cold in love for Thee, 
Thou didst desire to give it this mystical food, so to change this 
morsel that it might have power to transform into Thyself those 
souls which partake of it, setting them afire with the flames of 
love! Naught so proclaims love as the desire to be loved. Now 
since Thou hast so desired our love as to seek it out with such 
means, who henceforth could have any doubts as to Thy affec- 
tion? I am certain, O my Lord, when I love Thee, that Thou 
lovest me. I am sure that I need seek no novel devices to draw 
Thy heart in love to me, such as Thou hast found to draw my 
love to Thee. 


FIFTH CAUSE 


Moreover this sweet Bridegroom willed to absent Himself from 
His Bride; and since love cannot suffer the absence of the one 
beloved, He wished to depart in such a manner as not to leave 
her entirely—to go away, but in such wise that He would yet re- 
main. Because, since it did not accord with His plans to abide, 
nor could the Bride, for the present, go with Him, He provided 
a means whereby they would never really be separated, even 
though He departed and she remained. Therefore He ordained 
this divine Sacrament, so that by means of it souls would be so 
incorporated in Christ in a special manner, with such mighty 
bonds of love, that these two would remain one. For as food and 
he who consumes it become one single entity, so also, and in a 
very special way, the soul and Christ are one. Yet this comes 
about, as He Himself informed St. Augustine, not by Christ 
changing into the human soul, but by souls being transformed 
into Him—not by nature, but by love and the approximation of 
life itself. 


SIXTH CAUSE 


He wished, moreover, to assure the soul, to give it pledges of 
that blessed heritage of glory, so that with the hope of this bless- 
ing it might pass joyfully through all the trials and bitterness 
of his life. Indeed, there is nothing which makes us so despise the 
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things of this world as the firm hope of that which we shall enjoy 
in the world to come, even as this same Redeemer indicated in 
those words which He spoke to His disciples before the Passion: 
“I£ you loved Me, ye would rejoice, because I said, I go unto the 
Father: for My Father is greater than I.” * 

This is as if He said: “It is such a great blessing to go to the 
Father, that even if the means of going to Him require that one 
pass through scourgings, thorns, nails, and the cross, with all the 
sufferings and trials of this life, yet it is an inestimable gain, an 
incomprehensible joy.’ Then, in order that the Bride might pos- 
sess firm hope of achieving this good, this bleeding, He left to 
her here this unspeakable treasure which is worth as much as all 
that she expects beyond, so that she might not lose confidence in 
God. Thus hers is the confidence that He will give her this bless- 
ing in the state of glory, where she will live wholly as a spirit, 
since even here in this valley of tears He did not deny her this 
consolation. 


SEVENTH CAUSE 


Moreover, at the hour of His death He wished to provide a 
testament, to leave something special to His Bride for her alle- 
viation. Hence He left her this, the most precious and profitable 
inheritance which it was possible for Him to leave her. Elias, 
when he was about to leave the earth, left his mantle to his dis- 
ciple Eliseus, like one who has no other fortune to leave. > Our 
Savior and Master, when He willed to ascend into heaven, left 
us here the mantle of His sacred body in this Sacrament, making 
us like sons, heirs indeed of this infinite treasure. With that man- 
tle Eliseus passed over the waters of the Jordan river without 
drowning or even drenching himself. So also by the power and 
grace of this Sacrament the faithful may pass without sin or dan- 
ger through the waters of vanity and tribulation in this life. 


EIGHTH CAUSE 


Finally, He wished to leave to our souls sufficient provision and 
maintenance in order that they might live, since the soul has no 





“4 John 14:28. 





25 Cf. II Kings 2:12f. 
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less need for proper food so as to live than the body requires for 
its corporal life. If this is not true, then tell me, why does the 
body need its daily bread? It is evident that to maintain our 
natural warmth we continually consume the energy and substance 
of our bodies, so that it is necessary to replenish with daily nour- 
ishment that which is expended each day, for otherwise man’s 
strength would soon be exhausted. 

O would to God that men might appreciate their need for this 
divine Sacrament! they might value rightly the sovereign wisdom 
and mercy of Him who instituted it! Can we not see that we have 
here within our bodies a pestilential fire which comes to us from 
our sins, which exhausts all the good that resides in man? It is 
this which inclines us toward love of the world and the flesh, 
love of vices and material things; which turns us away from God, 
making us lukewarm toward His love, and cold toward whatever 
is good, yet eager to embrace every vice. Now if we have rooted 
within us this perpetual destructive element, is it not right that 
there be something to replace what is being continually expend- 
ed or destroyed? If there be a constant expenditure but no re- 
placement, what can one expect except a continual reduction, and 
finally a complete annihilation of our resources? 


To appreciate this it is enough to observe the progress of a 
Christianity which lived by this Food. In the beginning of the 
primitive Church, when men always partook of this Sacrament, 
they also had strength, not only to keep God’s law, but also to 
die for God. But nowadays, if it seems that Christianity is so weak 
and helpless, it is because Christians do not partake of this Food. 
Thus they come finally to perish, as the Prophet indicated when 
he said: ““Therefore was my people led captive, because it had 
not knowledge of God, and their nobles died of hunger, the mul- 
titude perished of thirst.” ** 


Accordingly this wisest Physician, who had so carefully taken 
the pulse of our weakness, ordained this Sacrament. Therefore 
He established it as a kind of maintenance, so that the very Food 
which He instituted would reveal to us the effect which it wrought, 
as well as our soul’s need for it... . 





26 Isa. 5:13. 
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NINTH CAUSE 


Above all you should reflect that this most holy Redeemer of 
the world desired to restore to man his former dignity, so to raise 
him by grace that even as he had fallen from the divine life to 
that of the brute, so on the contrary he should be raised up from 
this bestial life in which he was mired, to the life of God which 
he had lost. To this purpose He ordained the Communion of this 
most holy Sacrament, by means of which man becomes a sharer 
with God, lives the very life of God. This the Savior pointed out 
in those exalted words which He uttered: “He that eateth My 
flesh and drinketh My blood abideth in Me and I in him.” * 

“Since the Father dwells in Me, the life that I live is in all 
respects conformed to that of My Father, that is, the life of God; 
and so also he in whom I dwell by means of this Sacrament will 
live as long as I live. Thus he no longer will live the life of man 
but rather that of God.” 


For this is that most sublime Sacrament wherein God is bodily 
received, not as though He were changed into man, but rather in 
order that men might be changed into Him by love and con- 
formity to the divine will. For this divine Food accomplishes in 
him who worthily partakes of it precisely that which is wrought 
and represented at its consecration. As when, by the power of the 
words of consecration that which was bread is changed into the 
substance of Christ, so also, by the power of this sacred Com- 
munion, that which was man comes in a wondrous way to be 
changed spiritually into God. In the same manner as that sacred 
Bread is one thing, but appears to be something else—was one 
thing before the consecration but something else afterwards—so 
he who eats of this Food is one thing before Communion, and 
something else afterwards. He appears as one thing outwardly, 
yet within is something far more exalted and worthy, since he 
has the nature of man and the Spirit of God. 

What glory can be greater than this? What richer gift can there 
be? What greater blessing? What more convincing demonstra- 
tion of love? Let all nature’s works be silent, let deeds of grace 





*7 John 6:56. 
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cease to speak, for this is an act which is above every act, this is 
a unique grace. 

O wondrous Sacrament! What shall I say of Thee? With what 
words shall I praise Thee? Thou art the life of our souls, the 
medicine for our wounds, consolation in our trials, the memorial 
of Jesus Christ, the most precious legacy of His last will and test- 
ament, companion on our pilgrimage, joy of our exile, coals to 
light the fire of divine love, the vehicle for receiving grace, pledge 
of blessed happiness, and treasure of the Christian life. By this 
Food the soul is joined to its Spouse, the mind is enlightened, the 
memory awakened, the will inflamed with love; the interior man 
is filled with exceeding joy, devotion is increased, the heart pours 
forth its feelings; fountains of tears are opened, the passions are 
quieted, worthy desires aroused, our weakness is strengthened and 
receives inspiration to climb upward on God’s mountain. What 
tongue can fittingly express the wonders of this Sacrament? Who 
can set forth proper thanks for such a blessing? Who would not 
burst into tears when he sees God abiding within him? Words 
fail, the mind itself is powerless, in contemplating the virtues of 
this mystery. 

What delight, then, what sweetness, how entrancing the aromas 
of life the soul of the righteous will experience at the moment of 
reception! At that hour there is no sound except the sweetest 
melodies of the interior man, thanksgiving in gentlest words of 
praise to the Beloved. For here the devout soul is entirely quick- 
ened and renewed by the power of this Sacrament; here it is 
filled with joy, activated in devotion, maintained in peace, 
strengthened in faith, confirmed in hope, bound to its most gen- 
tle Redeemer by bonds of love. From this source it grows daily 
more fervent in love, stronger against temptation, more alert in 
trials, more eager in doing good, more desirous of frequenting 
this sacred mystery. 

Such are Thy gifts, O good Jesus! such are the works, the 
delights of Thy love which Thou art accustomed to confer upon 
Thy friends through this divine Sacrament, so that with these 
sublime and powerful delights they may come to despise all other 
pleasures as vain and deceptive. Open now, O sweetest love! 
Open, O divine light! Open the inner eyes of Thy faithful, that 
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they may know Thee through the light of a living faith! Enlarge 
their hearts to receive Thee, so that taught by Thee they may 
seek Thee through Thine own self, that they may abide in Thee, 
that they may be faithfully united with Thee by means of this 
Sacrament. In this way, as the members with their head, the 
branches with the vine, they may live by Thy power, enjoying 
forevermore the fruits of Thy grace. Amen. 

































The Living Christ 


April Oursler Armstrong 


HRIST is not dead, you know; He lives. He rose from death. 

He walked and talked and ate with His disciples for forty 
days after the resurrection. And He ascended into heaven. But 
He is not really gone from us. This Lord and Savior did not sim- 
ply step into glory and leave the rest of us to muddle along as 
best we could. He does not now just sit back on His throne at 
the right hand of God the almighty Father and wait for the show 
to be over. 


Christ lives. He lives, of course, as the Second Person of the 
Trinity, eternal God; and He also lives now united with His 
resurrected humanity as we all hope one day to live in our resur- 
rected bodies in heaven. But Jesus Christ lives in still another 
way. He lives, still saving, still suffering, still loving, in what is 
called His mystical body. The fact is that the Catholic Church 
is the mystical body of Christ. He has made the Church one with 
Him! That is the single most important truth about the Church. 
It is fact, not a bit of pious whimsy, or a pretty-pretty way of 
speaking. It is truth, of crucial importance to every living soul. 
And only through this focus of truth can the Church, and Christ, 
be understood. Like all divine truth, the mystical body of Christ 
is more than any human mind can completely encompass: it must 
be taken on faith. But we can, and must, make every attempt to 
understand this truth as far as we can, and use it as a principle of 
life. It was Christ who taught us this truth, and we cannot afford 
to ignore any word He has spoken. 


What does it mean, anyway, to say that the Church is the mys- 
tical body of Christ? It means that the Church is infinitely more 
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than it looks to be. Even to the world the Church appears im- 
posing. The world knows that the Church is a giant body of people 
—a society that can be seen, a group obeying certain laws, gov- 
erned by other human beings, bound together by a common 
purpose of serving God. Even those who do not like the Church 
or approve of her, can see she is a united body of people. ‘Their 
mistake is in thinking that the Church is like other bodies of 
people. The Church, the mystical body of Christ, is a far more 
intense reality than any other body on earth. It is not a mass of 
inert material like a body of water. It is not a nation, or a club, 
or a crusade, or a chowder-and-marching society. 

The Church is the living Christ. By this truth, we mean that 
in a real sense, Jesus Christ, the same who lived in Palestine, and 
died, and rose again, lives now in His Church; that the Church 
is this living, body of Christ, acting in union with Him who is 
its Head; that there is a unity to the Church above and beyond 
mere laws and social activity; we mean that in the Church is the 
unity of one life shared with Jesus Christ, now, this moment, and 
forever; that every separate one of us, children with skinned 
knees, mothers at the stove, men digging ditches or composing 
poetry, priests, nuns, brothers, bishops and the Holy Father, 
share one new life: the single, undivided life of Christ. 

Christ has gathered us into Himself. We are members of Christ. 
He is our Head, and we are His body. He is the Vine, and we 
are the branches. He shares His life with us, in so far as we are 
willing to be one with Him. He is our Head; not a figurehead, 
not a president, or a chairman, or a symbolic banner at the head 
of an army. Just as your head governs what you do and think 
and say, so Jesus Christ governs His body, the Church, and gov- 
erns you too in so far as you share His life. Just as your hand acts 
with the virtue of all of you and not as a separate being, so does 
the Church act with the virtue of Christ. Just as your head trains 
and perfects the actions of your body, so does Christ the Head 
train and perfect the Church. In any purely human organization 
the head acts with exterior authority. But Christ, the Head of the 
mystical body, acts in the Church and in each soul interiorly, 
with profoundly intimate penetration. 

Does such divine action sound impossible? It is no more im- 
possible than the Incarnation itself; it is no more impossible than 
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the fact that God the Son, Second Person of the Trinity, became 
man, and took to Himself a human nature. In a way we can 
say that through this mystical body God is continuing His own 
incarnation through all the saints and sinners in the last nineteen 
hundred years and in all the years to come. When God became 
man, He took our human nature so that through Him we could 
be raised to partake of divine nature. Now, this moment, through 
His Church, He is gathering us each separately into Himself; He 
is raising us to share His own personal life. 

The Son of God was born in human flesh about the year 3 B.c. 
He was God then and always, but He also became man. And in 
that moment, He became our brother in the flesh. He became 
one of us. Just as we say that all men are brothers, so we can claim 
Christ as our brother in the flesh. Like it or not, believe in Him 
or not, Jesus Christ is your brother and mine. All of us, baptized 
and unbaptized, pagan, illiterate, atheist, are united to this Jesus 
of Palestine as brothers in the flesh. He entered our human fam- 
ily. Though we may disown Him, He will not disown us. He lived 
a human life and for that reason alone none of us will be the 
same again. God lived as a man. 


DEATH WITH CHRIST 


But Christ did more than live. Christ died. And in His death 
we were given the power to become sons of God, His brother in 
a new way. In the instant of His death, the mystical body of 
Christ was born. In that sacrifice Christ as Victim and Priest, re- 
deemed us all. In the great mystery of this new testament between 
God and men, there came into being this new reality, the mystical 
body of Christ, in which men are swept up into a single mystical 
life with their God. That is the key to understanding the Re- 
demption; that is how Christ saved us, made peace between God 
and each of us separately—by making us part of Himself. He was 
not just representing us, not merely taking our sins on Himself. 
He was taking us into Himself. Christ died on the Cross, yes; but 
mankind died with Him, and with Him mankind rose from the 
death of sin to the new life of grace. St. Paul says: 


Do you not know that all we who have been baptized into Christ Jesus 
have been baptized into His death? For we were buried with Him by 
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means of baptism into death, in order that, just as Christ has arisen from 
the dead . . . so we also may walk in newness of life. . . . For we know 
that our old self has been crucified with Him. . . . But if we have died 
with Christ, we believe that we shall also live together with Christ, for 
we know that Christ, having risen from the dead, dies now no more. .. . 
Thus do you consider yourselves also as dead to sin, but alive to God 
in Christ.4 


You and I died on the Cross with Christ. That is the heart of 
the truth. And how could it be that you and I who live in a 
world of interplanetary satellites died on a cross on a rocky hill 
outside Jerusalem 2,000 years ago? We weren't there. We weren't 
even born then. When, and how, did we do this? 

The answer is in Scripture and the catechism, but it is all too 
often forgotten today because it is a little difficult to master. The 
answer is that when you and I were baptized we became part of 
Christ, united with Him. What He has done, we who vividly share 
His life have done and must do. We have only to give ourselves to 
Him, to let Him live in us, to will to be one with Him, and behold 
we are united with Him in one mystical person. We and all in the 
Church are one with Him. Christ could have given us His graces 
directly and individually. But He did not choose to do so. He 
chose to give life and grace to our souls through His Church. In 
much the same way that He chose to use human nature united to 
Himself to redeem us, so also He chose to use the Church and 
her members that the work of redemption should endure. 

He chose to need us, who need Him. He willed that men 
should collaborate with Him. He decided to depend on human 
beings to distribute the inexhaustible graces He won for us on 
the Cross. It is His will that just as He died for all men together 
on the Cross, so all men must live together in Him. If they do 
not, they will have no part of Him. We cannot live for ourselves 
alone, because we are members of Christ. 

As the different parts of a physical human body affect one an- 
other, so the members of the mystical body affect one another. 
Like the cells of the human body we are bound together by one 
principle of life, and we must live and work together for the well- 
being and perfection of the body. 

Are we united to Christ? If so, we are united to every other 
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Christian who shares His life. For better or for worse, we are one 
in Christ. The evil any one of us does wounds us all. The good 
any one of us does strengthens us all. The sins I commit affect 
you as truly as a poisoned tooth affects the blood stream of the 
body. The good that a cloistered nun in Albany, or a factory 
worker in Detroit may be doing this instant affects you as truly 
as the curing of the abscessed tooth affects the health of the whole 
human body. Our salvation depends on the prayers and sacrifices 
of all the members of Christ. Our priests, our bishops, our Holy 
Father himself depend on our prayers and we on theirs. Just as 
no part of your body can separate itself from the rest and live, 
so there is no one in the Church who can survive in holiness alone 
and unaided. There is no one in the Church, no matter how ap- 
parently insignificant and helpless, who cannot play a role in the 
holiness of all. 

We cannot be holy for ourselves alone. We cannot say: I unite 
myself with the Head, with Christ, but I need no part with the 
rest. But on the other hand, we can and do say: ‘““What holiness 
I may receive comes from our Christ, and flows into all who to- 
gether with me are united to Him.” That is why the office worker 
who receives daily Communion, the young mother saying the 
family rosary each night, may be the real cause of the conversions 
made by a missionary in Tanganyika, or of the repentance of a 
sinner in New York City. For in Christ we are all one, all laboring 
together in holiness. 


DIVERSITY OF GIFTS 


In all living bodies there is order. So it is with the mystical 
body of Christ. Each of us, like each cell of a human body, has a 
specific function to perform. Some teach and some learn. Some 
are the working, building hands. Some are the knees of prayer. 
Some nourish, some do battle, some feast, some weep. Some in- 
crease the members of the mystical body, and some tend them. 
Some are charged with the government of the body, and some 
are hidden in obscurity. St. Paul, who spent the enthusiasm of 
his soul trying to capture this mystery in words, has told us: 
“There are diversities of operations, but the same God who works 
all in all.” ? And again: “He Himself gave some men as apostles, 
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and some as prophets, others again as evangelists, and others as 

pastors and teachers, in order to perfect the saints for a work of 

ministry, for building up the body of Christ, until we all attain 
to the unity of the faith, and of the deep knowledge of the Son of 

God, to perfect manhood, to the mature measure of the fullness 

of Christ.” § 

e a It is not the hierarchy alone, not only the priests or bishops or 
popes who have the honor of working in this body or of living its 
life. Even the least known of us, the poorest of us, are part and 

s | parcel of the whole. For, as St. Paul says: 
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If the foot should say: “Because I am not of the hand, I am not of 
the body”—is it therefore not of the body? And if the ear should say: 
‘Because I am not of the eye, I am not of the body”—is it therefore not 
of the body? If the whole body were the eye, where would be the hearing? 
If the whole were hearing, where would be the smelling? But now God 
€ has set the members — every one of them — in the body ; as it has pleased 
Him. ... And the eye cannot say to the bells “T need not your help.” 
Nor again the head to the feet: “I have no need of you.” Indeed, much 
more those that seem to be the more feeble members of the body, are 
more necessary. . . . God has tempered the body together, . . . that there 
might be no schism in the body, but the members might be mutually 
careful one for another. And if one member suffer anything, all the mem- 
bers suffer with it; or if one member glory, all the members rejoice 
with it! 4 
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All are together. Yet in this mystical body there is no loss of 
individuality. The members are not obliterated, not globbed to- 
gether in a nirvana or nothingness. Our Christ is infinite, and He 
can incorporate the nearly infinite number of different person- 
alities. We sacrifice for each other, work for each other, suffer for 
each other, but we remain the individuals that God created us to 
be. The difference is this: the members of the mystical body use 
their individuality to express the grandeur of Christ. There have 
never been two saints alike, and never will be. Sinners are the 
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e dull ones, the all-alike ones whereas holiness is the challenge and 
f : the blessing that fulfills the sublime differences in men. 

: h This then is the body: human souls bound together in Christ, 
Ss | fulfilling themselves in Him. Christ is the Head of the mystical 
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body. Christ sustains His Church and gives it life. He rules it and 
guides it and governs it. He gives it His own holiness. He gives it 
the Holy Spirit Himself as the soul. Christ, living on earth in the 
province of Palestine, spread His arms on the Cross. In the em- 
brace of love He brought heaven and earth together. 

Today Christ is the same. He will not change. Still today, in 
Him, heaven and earth meet. Still today, as we belong to Him, we 
are raised up with Him. We remain creatures. For this divine 
life does not belong to us in the same way that it belongs to Him. 
We are not true God and true man united, as He was. Yet He has 
chosen to share His life with us, to give us what we could never 
claim. 

Christ in history was the mediator between God and man. He 
is still the mediator. It is still through Him that redeeming, sanc- 
tifying grace is in the world. He gives that grace through the 
sacraments of His Church, through His mystical body. What the 
historical Jesus Christ did on earth in the thirty odd years between 
His birth in Bethlehem and His death in Jerusalem, He does 
now through His mystical body. 


God is eternal; we are the ones caught on the wheel of time. 
In God there is no shadow of change. In the Church, in His mys- 
tical body, we glimpse His eternity for the eternal truth of those 
thirty years is with us this moment. It will be with men until the 
end of the world. Christ on earth was a teacher, a ruler, uttering 
the divine laws that must be obeyed. He had on earth twelve men 
to help Him, to teach what He taught them, to heal with His 
power, to work miracles in His name. Today Christ still teaches, 
still rules, still governs and guides us through His mystical body. 
He still uses men to accomplish His mission. Because Christ still 
lives in His Church, it is actually with His life and His power 
that her priests and bishops and popes act. 


A VIsIBLE Bopy 


Christ, who chose to be human and visible to men, chose that 
His mystical body also should be visible. He knows what we are 
like. He knows we are social beings, clinging in this life to what 
we can see and hear. He could not test our faith in the unseen 
beyond its limits. He did not want us to get lost. In His wisdom, 
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He gave us a Church we could see and hear, a touchstone for our 
faith in what we cannot yet see. 


He chose that our Church have a visible head, a man like our- 
selves, singled out to be the Vicar of Christ on earth, a pope. The 
title vicar means, literally, representative. That is what each of 
the popes since Peter has been. Popes are men, and men they re- 
main, with their own souls to be saved, their virtues and their sins. 
The one difference between them and other men is that Christ 
has chosen them to act for Him, in union with Him. He has prom- 
ised that the Holy Spirit will protect them from error whenever 
they speak as His vicar. The pope is the chosen voice of Christ 
and submission to the pope is only submission to Christ. 


The pope is not, however, the only one who must assume the 
dreadful role of acting with and for Christ in the Church. Our 
priests standing before the altar in the Sacrifice of the Mass are 
Christ. They speak the words of consecration over bread and 
wine: “This is My body. This is My blood.” They are Christ of- 
fering the sacrifice to the Father; they are Christ the High Priest. 
At the same time, they represent the whole mystical body, includ- 
ing you and me. They offer the sacrifice for us, and in Christ we 
are offered up to the Father also. Our priests in all their sacra- 
mental offices are Christ. As Christ they baptize; as Christ they 
forgive sins; Christ acts through them in their priestly duties as 
intimately as our own minds act through our own bodies. They 
are Christ, whenever and wherever they act as His priests. 


The world today often looks at our priests and our hierarchy 
in more or less genuine disgust. Because some of our priests are 
less than perfect, because they are human beings quite capable of 
sin and of all kinds of monstrous and monotonous imperfections 
from discourtesy to bullheadedness, critics snort with horror. The 
world says: “In the first place, we do not want any human being 
to stand between us and God. And, besides, we think it is an insult 
to the intelligence of God to presume that He would choose such 
a difficult group of men to run His Church and act in His stead.” 
Is it surprising that some of those whom the Lord now calls to be 
His priests offend Him? Or that they offend us? It should not be. 
They are human, as we are. Look at the first twelve Jesus called. 
One denied Him. One doubted. One betrayed Him. Three out 
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of twelve, a disgrace! Are the odds that high now? No priest lives, 
or has lived, except Christ, who has not sinned. 

Recall the days when Christ was on earth. God was a man, 
dusty-footed, hungry, thirsty, and poor as He tramped the roads. 
Would it have been easier to acknowledge His authority, easier to 
kneel before Him than before the priests of today? Would it? 
Look at Him. He is supremely human. He does not wear a halo. 
His friends are quite ordinary men, mostly from the lower classes, 
squabbling now and then, jockeying for position near Him, busy 
with the problems of getting enough food and enough rest, and 
sometimes quite stupid about understanding what He is teaching. 
These disciples often push people away from Christ. They grow 
impatient when mothers bring their children to Him. They are 
quite terrified by His enemies, and jealous of their own preroga- 
tives. It would be a test of faith, indeed, to come to these disciples, 
or to the Carpenter’s Son who has chosen them. It might well 
take greater humility than to approach those priests He has chosen 
today! Christ lived among men in the form of a man. He came to 
man in humanity. He still lives among us, still comes to us through 
the quite human men of the Church. They are the chief members 
of His mystical body, established by Him to govern us who are 
His lesser members, and to lead us to holiness in His life. But 
they in turn rely on us, and live with us together in Christ. 

And who are we, who belong to this mystical body? How do 
you become part of Christ’s own life? How do you know for 
certain that you share this wondrous intimacy with God? 

The Church is Christ. Those who are in union with the Church 
are in union with Christ. It is, basically, as simple as that. A bap- 
tized person who holds to the one true faith belongs to Christ and 
shares His life. He is a member of the mystical body. Not even 
sin can cut him off completely from Christ. Just as a boy’s very 
dirty knees are still part of him, or as the apparently useless par- 
alyzed hand of a cripple is still part of him, so a person soiled or 
crippled by sin is still part of the body of Christ. There are of 
course three sins that can and do cut us off completely from 
Christ, deliberate sins that amount to willful amputation of our- 
selves from the body of holiness. They are schism, heresy, and 
apostasy. 

Schism is the refusal to accept the pope as the true representa- 
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tive of Christ, and it is a withdrawal from the unity of the body. 
Heresy is a contradiction of the one true faith, the free and stub- 
born perseverance in error of a professing Christian. And apostasy 
is the utter abandonment of the one true faith by one who once 
shared its life. Obviously, a man who deliberately turns his back 
on the Church who is Christ, or who rebels against the authority 
of the head who is Christ, or who contradicts the basic principles 
of that life of faith, cannot share in the life of the mystical body. 
Such a person is like a hand deliberately cutting itself off from 
the arm, a situation luckily impossible in the physical life of a 
human body, but most dreadfully possible in the mystical life of 
the body of Christ, whose members carry God’s gift of free will. 


COMMUNION OF SAINTS 


Life in Christ cannot end with the death of a human body. 
Joined with us in Christ are all the souls in heaven, and all who 
are now in purgatory preparing for heaven. Those in heaven we 
call the Church Triumphant, for they have run the race and 
triumphed by grace. Those in purgatory we call the Church Suf- 
fering, for these are the holy souls being purified by love, burned 
clean of the last obstacles to union with God. And we on earth, 
are called the Church Militant, for ours is the time of battle and 
testing, the time of decision. Yet we are all one Church, all one 
in Christ. And because we are united by the life-blood of His 
love, there takes place the interaction we call the communion of 
saints. 


‘There is an interaction between all who live in Christ. The 
saints in heaven are not cut off from us, uninterested in us. They 
are not snobs resting smugly on their laurels. They love us in 
Christ; they help us by their prayers. Within Christ they obtain 
grace for us, often procuring far more even than we dare ask. 
We, in turn, help those in purgatory, the souls preparing for 
heaven. Our grace, our prayers, our sacrifices and offerings we 
may give to them; indeed, it is our duty to do so. The life of each 
of us reaches around the globe of this world into the soul of every 
Christian. Your life reaches to the heights of heaven and to the 
sacred fires of purgatory, back trough the ages and forward into 
eternity. We can never feel truly lonely, pent up, useless. For we 
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are one with Christ, and with all who live in Him. We are part 
of the greatest life ever lived. 


MEMBERS OF THE MysTICAL BopDy 


Pope Pius XII, in his encyclical on the mystical body of Christ, 
has the following to say in regard to its members: 


Only those are really to be included as members of the Church who 
have been baptized and profess the true faith and who have not unhap- 
pily withdrawn from body unity, or for grave faults been excluded by 
legitimate authority. “For in one Spirit,” says the Apostle, “were we all 
baptized into one body, whether Jews or Gentiles, whether bond or free.” 
As therefore in the true Christian community there is only one Body, 
one Spirit, one Lord and one baptism, so there can be only one faith. .. . 
It follows that those who are divided in faith or government cannot be 
living in one body such as this, and cannot be living the life of its one 
divine Spirit.® 

In identifying the Catholic Church with Christ’s mystical body 
do we wish to imply that only Catholics can be saved? Not so. 
It would be a strange and perverse God who would punish an 
utterly sincere soul, and our God is good and most merciful. It 
is more than possible for a man to be invincibly ignorant of the 
truth of the Catholic Church. Pope Pius IX has affirmed that 
when we remember all the different circumstances in which peo- 
ple live, and all their different capacities for understanding, it 
would be arrogant and presumptuous to try to say just where in- 
vincible ignorance begins and ends. That is a matter between a 
soul and God. But one thing is certain. The more perfect, the 
more usual, the far more certain way of salvation is open to those 
who are actually members of the Catholic Church, the mystical 
body of Christ Himself. And the Church prays continuously that 
there will be truly one fold for the One Shepherd, and that all 
may be united in Christ. 

In the same encyclical on the mystical body, Pope Pius XII, 
begging the faithful to pray with him for the non-Catholic world, 
wrote: “From the very beginning of our pontificate We have com- 
mitted to the protection and guidance of heaven those who do 





5 Pius XII, Encyclical Mystici corporis, Paulist Press translation, n. 23; AAS, 
XXXV (1943), 202. 
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not belong to the visible organization of the Catholic Church, 
solemnly declaring that after the example of the Good Shepherd 
We desire nothing more ardently than that they may have life, 
and have it more abundantly. Calling on the prayers of the whole 
Church We wish to repeat this solemn declaration.” ® Speaking to 
non-Catholics, he said: ‘““From a heart overflowing with love We 
ask each and every one of them to be quick and ready to follow 
the interior movements of grace, and to look to withdrawing from 
that state in which they cannot be sure of their salvation. For 
even though unsuspectingly they are related to the mystical body 
of the Redeemer in desire and resolution, they still remain de- 
prived of so many precious gifts and helps from heaven, which 
one can only enjoy in the Catholic Church. May they then enter 
into Catholic unity, and united with us in the organic oneness of 
the body of Jesus Christ may they hasten to the one Head in the 
society of glorious love.” 7 


‘THE FREEDOM OF ITS MEMBERS 


Can Christ be subject to the whims and tantrums and smallness- 
es and sins and mistakes of people like us who are His members? 
Can Christ sin? He cannot! Can Christ make a mistake, or squab- 
ble, or gossip, or murder, or commit adultery? Impossible. We 
are the ones who do that—you and I and the rest of us. Then 
how can we explain this mystical body, without doing violence to 
the holiness and divine perfection of Christ? Here we are, sinners. 
And there He is, God. How can.the two be one? 

The answer lies partly in our free will. Christ does not force 
His life and His gifts on us. He gives His life and grace freely, 
and freely we accept or reject. To live completely in Christ we 
must die to ourselves. We must remove every obstacle to His 
grace. We must choose to let Him live in us, so that our heart is 
changed to beat with His love, our mind changed to see His truth, 
our will transformed to move with His will. This change doesn’t 
happen overnight. It does not occur instantly and completely 
when we receive baptism. The full process of our redemption, the 
change by grace which must work in our souls will take a lifetime. 





6 ITbid., Paulist Press translation, n. 117; AAS; XXXV (1943), 242. 
7 Ibid-, n. 118; AAS, XXXV (1943), 243. 
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When we sin, we act completely on our own accord, in defiance 
of the life of grace within us. When we sin we act contrary to God. 
It is not the living Christ who sins, but we who will to be apart 
from Him. Sin is a suicide, a killing of life. 

How can we understand the mystical body in which the mem- 
bers can act with the body or against it? In my physical body my 
fingers cannot act separately from me, sometimes on their own 
and sometimes part of me. They cannot decide to leave me. How 
can this be in the mystical body of Christ, the Church? Is it Christ, 
or is it separate from Him? The clue to the answer is that when 
we speak of the Church we speak of “Her.” We call this Church 
our mother. We call her the Spouse of Christ, the Bride. And we 
are not speaking as poets. We are not inventing pretty phrases. 
God Himself for thousands of years has called the Church by the 
name she fulfills—the Beloved, His Bride. It was of her that Sol- 
omon sang in the Song of Songs. It was her wedding feast, the 
feast of the Lamb, that John saw in his visions of heaven. The 
Church is the bride of Christ and yet the Church is Christ. How 
can this be? To understand this, we must first understand what 
God means by man-and-wife. 

In the beginning, after God made man, He made the first wom- 
an from man, bone of his bone, flesh of his flesh. Eve was taken 
from the living side of Adam, fashioned by God from the body of 
the man whom she was designed to love and fulfill. And Adam, 
seeing her, said: “She now is bone of my bone, and flesh of my 
flesh. She shall be called woman, for from man she has been 
taken.” Scripture tells us, ‘“For this reason a man leaves his father 
and mother, and clings to his wife, and the two become one.” 
What did Adam, head of the human race, name the wife God 
gave him? He called her Eve, ‘‘because she was the mother of all 
the living.” Eventually there came a new Head of the human 
race, the new Adam, the new Man, Jesus Christ, redeemer and 
savior. In His death on the cross, from the wound in His side, 
was born the new Church, the new mystical mother of all -living, 
the new, mystical bride. 

Like a Christian bride who, through God’s grace becomes one 
with her husband, so the Church espoused by Christ becomes one 
with Him. 

St. Paul, writing to the Ephesians about the duties of husbands 
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and wives, can find no clearer comparison than the relation of 
the Church and Christ! Paul says: 


Let wives be subject to their husbands as to the Lord, because a hus- 
band is head of the wife, just as Christ is Head of the Church, being 
Himself Savior of the body. . .. Husbands, love your wives, just as Christ 
also loved the Church, and delivered Himself up for her, that He might 
sanctify her, cleansing her in the bath of water by means of the Word, 
in order that He might present to Himself the Church in all her glory, 
not having spot or wrinkle or any such thing, but that she might be holy 
and without blemish. Even thus ought husbands also to love their wives 
as their own bodies. He who loves his wife, loves himself. For no one 
ever hated his own flesh. On the contrary, he nourishes and cherishes it, 
as Christ also does the Church (because we are members of His body, 
made from His flesh and from His bones)... . This is a great mystery— 
I mean in reference to Christ and to the Church. § 


We know that Christ’s physical body, born of the Virgin Mary, 
buried and resurrected, is this moment in heaven, as we pray ours 
some day will be. But we know there is another, a mystical body, 
alive with the life of Christ, united with Him by grace, the body 
that we see and know as His Church. To that body we belong, in 
that body we live with the life of Christ, which He gives to us 
through His sacraments, at the hands of His priests. In this mys- 
tical body we lose none of our own individuality, none of our own 
life. We gain life. Our Lord said: “I have come that they may 
have life, and that more abundantly.” ® We are given more life, 
shared with Him, increased by the Life-Giver, the Holy Ghost. 
This new life is God’s gift, purchased with His blood. It is our 
decision to accept it, or to commit spiritual suicide by cutting 
ourselves off from it. 

We who profess to love Christ must love His Church, must love 
His mystical body. We must love her because she has His life, 
and is His Bride. We must love her not only for His sake, but for 
the sake of her weakest members. Is there one of us in sin, one 
half-dead in soul, one who gives offense and scandal? Our Lord 
loves him. We must love him. Love is the life of this body. We 
cannot love the Head, and despise the members. We are one in 
them, and they in us. We must rejoice with the joyful and suffer 


8 Eph. 5: 22-29. 
8 John 10:10. 
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with the suffering, and love as Christ Himself loves. And then, as 
St. Augustine says: “There will be one Christ loving Himself!”’ 


The doctrine of the mystical body is not new. It was given to 
the world by Jesus Christ in the solemn moment of grace after the 
disciples received the first Holy Communion of all time. In the 
candle-light of the Upper Room, Christ prayed for them and for 
us: “Yet not for these only do I pray, but for those also who 
through their word are to believe in Me, that all may be one, 
even as Thou, Father, in Me, and I in Thee.” Through the ages 
men have gloried in this truth. St. Paul’s words tumble over each 
other in his eagerness to explain it, to set souls afire with it. The 
Fathers of the Church, her philosophers and theologians have de- 
voted tomes to it. St. Thomas, in his carefully etched words, de- 
fined it. 

In the workings of Providence, it seems to have been left to 
this age to raise the doctrine of the mystical body again in ben- 
ediction over the hearts of the people. Through this doctrine a 
new surge of grace fills the Church, a new fervor of devotion, as 
we say again with St. Augustine: “Let us congratulate ourselves, 
let us break forth in thanksgiving! We are become Christ; He is 
the Head, we the members; the whole Man is He and we. . 
This would be a pretension of foolish pride, if Christ Himself 
had not deigned to promise us this glory when, by the mouth of 
His Apostle Paul, He said: You are the body of Christ and His 
members!” 1° 





10 In Joan, evang. tract., XXI, 8; PL, 35, 1568. 
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The Son of Man' 


R. L. Bruckberger, O.P. 


T= inscription of a man’s personality on his time and the de- 
ciphering of this inscription give us his history. Most men 
scarcely have a history. They leave in the sand a trace as light as 
an insect’s. Yet some few go deeper, strike the rock, rend it open, 
hollow it out, shape it, and their trail remains ineffaceable. 

There is the history of Napoleon. We have also Napoleon’s 
memoirs. Anyone interested in Napoleon should not neglect Na- 
poleon’s point of view on himself and on his life. Jesus Christ 
left no memoirs; but the Gospels relate enough of His words for 
us to form an idea of His own point of view as to Himself. 

A particular note of first importance stands out in the life of 
Jesus Christ. All through the Gospels one question about Him is 
constantly coming up like high tide against a cliff: ‘““Who are you? 
Who do you say that you are? Are you He who is to come or must 
we look for another? Tell us about yourself. Who are you?” 
Friends, enemies, all one day or other put to Him the question. 
At times He Himself asks it of others: “Who do you say that I 
am?” Neither Socrates nor Alexander nor Napoleon was asked to 
say who he was. People thought they knew this; and, in fact, they 





1 Epitor’s Note: This is the first of a series of three articles which were sub- 
mitted to Cross AND Crown by Father Bruckberger under the general title of 
“Introduction to a history of Jesus Christ.” The remaining two articles will appear 
in subsequent issues of this magazine. 

Father Bruckberger has just completed a book on the American commonwealth, 
entitled The American Republic. Part I, “The Political Revolution,’ deals with 
the period of the Declaration of Independence; Part I, “Social and Industrial 
Revolution,” with America of today. The work is to be published first in France 
and later, in July of this year, in America by Harcourt Brace and Company. 
Time Incorporated, under contract with whom the book was written, will publish 
excerpts from the work. 
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did. Whereas from all sides throughout His public life Jesus was 
constantly met with this question: “How long will You leave us 
in suspense? Tell us who You are.” 


Curist’s ANSWER 


It seems to have been the good pleasure of Jesus to encourage 
and maintain around Him this atmosphere of mystery and of 
questioning as to His origin and His true nature. His answers 
were not always clear: At times He evaded the question. Yet He 
took every means to have the question recur. Sometimes His 
answer was enigmatic and in parables; and this, too, is peculiar 
to Him. 


Then one day He gave an astounding answer: “Before Abra- 
ham was,” He said, “I AM”—a word having nothing to compare 
with it from the lips of any other man. A word impossible to 
think up, had it not been said by the only one who had the right 
to say it. A word by which eternity all unexpectedly and abruptly 
breaks into time. An imposter evangelist, desirous of aggrandizing 
his hero to the dimensions of eternity, would have made the tenses 
agree. He would have written: “Before Abraham was, I WAS.” 
The tranquil affirmation of that solemn present anterior to Abra- 
ham, “I AM,” carries such authority as to take one’s breath. 

Anyone not accepting this would have to think that Jesus was 
mad, and that this word was spoken only by accident. Such an 
hypothesis is impossible to sustain: all the words, all the actions 
of Jesus are of a man absolutely master of himself and of marvel- 
ous lucidity. But then this decisive statement about Himself, “Be- 
fore Abraham was, I AM,” stands as an insurmountable barrier. 
This then is the point of view of Jesus as to Himself. 


Without being able to explain this affirmation which opens 
out onto eternity, the Christian accepts it, and grasps its meaning. 
It gives him at once the proportions of the hero of the Gospel. 
But for the other person, the one who is not a Christian, the state- 
ment is scandal insurmountable. 


It is only by forgetting this word that the unbeliever can, from 
his point of view, try to explain who was this man, Jesus; but he 
has lost the key. Every explanation founders in incoherence; and 
contradictions begin to spring up everywhere in the Gospel story. 
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The naturalistic historian goes to work, compares documents, ap- 
plies his critique, marks off what he believes to be authentic from 
what he thinks is apocryphal. By force of things and fatal conse- 
quence, he assigns an increasingly large share to the apocryphal 
and ends up wondering whether Jesus ever even existed. “Before 
Abraham was, I AM.” Better to act as if that declaration never 
was made. The naturalistic historian must pass it by in silence, 
omit it; because he can not give it a meaning. It eludes absolutely 
every naturalistic explanation, being more fantastic than all mir- 
acles, including that of the Resurrection. 

For my part, I think it more honest, assuredly more intelligent, 
to enter into the Gospels on full footing and without blinds, to 
take them as they are in order better to understand their mean- 
ing. Their value comes, in fact, from their simplicity, a single 
block without fissure, to be taken wholly or to be wholly re- 
jected. These sincere and limpid accounts reflect the grandeur of 
the event because they do not interpret it. The event is more 
noble than any interpretation. 


‘THE PLANE OF REVELATION 


“Before Abraham was, I AM.” This present tense that splits 
the sentence, this present all by itself, agreeing with nothing but 


_its subject, must have called up in the listeners the well known 
‘word by which God defined Himself outside of time, “I am He 


who is.”” When St. John, grown old, goes back in memory to what 
he has seen and heard, and when he begins his Gospel, it is quite 
natural that he should take his starting-point outside of time and 
in God. “In the beginning,” he says, “was the Word. And the 
Word was with God, and the Word was God... . And the Word 
was made flesh, and dwelt among us. And we saw His glory.” 
“In the beginning. . .”” Deliberately John opens the history of 
Jesus Christ with the very expression which opens the whole his- 
tory of the world, of humanity, and of the redemption of that 
humanity in this world, such as it is written in the Book of Gene- 
sis, the first book of the entire Old Testament. Let us marvel at 
this connection. In one case as in the other, there is question of 
an absolute beginning in time, but this beginning rests wholly on 
the anterior eternity of God. “In the beginning, God created 
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heaven and earth... .” “In the beginning, was the Word, and the 
Word was with God, and the Word was God.” In the beginning, 
God, God alone. He it is who creates the world, who makes of it 
a place in which to live, and who creates the human family to 
inhabit it. Again it is God who is made flesh and who comes to 
dwell in this world among us as one of us, Himself a member of 
this family of mankind. 

All the scientific discoveries about the universe, the origins of 
life and of man, challenge in no way the account found in Gen- 
esis, no more than exegetical or historical discoveries could ever 
shake John’s simple declaration. The account given in Genesis 
as to creation, and the declaration made by John as to the Incar- 
nation, move on a plane completely different from that of scien- 
tific research. Their plane is that of a revelation made by God of 
facts which engage God Himself in His relation with time and 
with humanity. These two facts remain forever outside all natural 
control. 


What we can verify is the amazing coherence of that revelation, 
extending as it does over thousands of years. John picks up Moses’ 
account as naturally as a writer passes from one chapter to the 
next in‘the same book. From the time of Abraham and Moses, 
and perhaps farther back still (for we find that among the Jewish 
people there are traces of a primitive revelation rather similar to 
Genesis), revelation progressed, became more definite, more and 
more compelling and complete down through the generations, 
through wars, exiles, in the lull of prosperity as well as under the 
blows of misfortune. We understand a little the continuity of the 
Catholic tradition, jealously guarded by a magisterium and a doc- 
trinal authority extremely vigilant; but the chances that God took 
with the Jewish people outstrip our imagination. It will forever 
be the glory of that people to have been the faithful bearers of 
divine revelation up to the time when, being fulfilled in Christ 
and His Church, it no longer ran the risk of being lost. 

Under the Old Law, there is no juridical continuity for pre- 
serving and enriching revelation. The priestly tradition is entire- 
ly separated from prophetic transmission. Each prophet is directly 
invested by God. He obeys an impulsion that he has not sought, 
not merited. Most of the time, he is filled with fear at having to 
bear so heavy a message. He delivers his message, nevertheless, 
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and in most cases the occasion justifies his terror, ending very bad- 
ly for him. He is persecuted, imprisoned, exiled, or even killed; 
but the same people who persecuted him or killed him preserves 
preciously and transmits his message up to the time of the next 
prophet, who will take up again almost the same history. Each 
prophet is a beginning. At his death, there is no human guaran- 
tee that revelation did not die with him. We can understand and 
can admire the anguish of these people of Israel, when a whole 
generation passed away without any prophetic message: ‘‘At that 
time, there was no prophet in Israel... .”’ And then, of a sudden, 
it all begins over again: “‘At that time, a prophet rose up in the 
midst of his people... .” 


And all these prophets, the major and minor ones, shepherds 
or princes, young or old, illiterate or learned, scattered at ran- 
dom over the centuries, repeat the same message, enrich it, make 
it more explicit. At times they even seem to be in contradiction; 
but by a sublime divining they retain everything with an obscure 
and fierce fidelity, placing their trust in a far away event which 
will prove them to be right and will resolve in a divine way the 
apparent contradictions. The history of this revelation, even from 
a human point of view, is a marvelous epic. But how will the 
naturalistic historian ever be able to explain such an epic. Had 
this prophetic continuity been the effect of rational calculating, 
it would not have admitted of apparent contradictions. Were it 
the effect of religious emotion, it would be without coherence. 


THE PEOPLE OF ISRAEL 


Whatever may have been the tragic destiny that Israel usually 
prepared for her prophets, the prophets would have been impos- 
sible without the people of Israel. The prophets were the elect of 
God; but they belonged to the people of Israel. To this people 
they confided their message; and this people it was who preserved 
it with care. Israel was itself a people quite entirely prophetic to 
such a point that St. Paul could say that all that happened to it 
happened to it in parables. Up to the death of Christ, its history 
is the very history of the economy of the salvation of men. Israel 
was the precious vessel containing the hope of the whole human 
race. Obviously, such a destiny, and a continuity and constancy 
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in this destiny extending over thousands of years, goes beyond 
natural history and emerges on a plane where humanity over- 
passes itself in a special vocation. 

The fruit of this millenial calling and fidelity was to be an 
exceptional being at once the elect of God and the elect of this 
people. The whole history of ancient Israel lies only in the ex- 
pectation of such a being, an exceptional one, in whom God 
would express definitively the predilection that He vowed to His 
people, and in whom the people of Israel would express defini- 
tively the devotion and gratitude that it vowed to its God. 
Throughout the centuries before Christ, millions of Israelites 
lived and died in this expectation and in this hope. Through cen- 
turies and centuries, millions of Israelites nourished in their hearts 
the strong desire of gazing on the face of Him who was to come. 
Many shed their blood in affirmation of that hope. This exception- 
al one who was to come, the prophets in advance described His 
features; millions of Israelites every day repeated verses from the 
psalms referring to the person of Him whom they called the Mes- 
siah, the Christ, that is, the anointed of the Lord. 

The vocation of a people is very difficult to define in the ab- 
stract. One understands better what it is by observing the life and 
death of certain persons who respond more specially to this vo- 
cation. Joan of Arc gives us better insight into the vocation of 
France. In her, the honor of France trembled and groaned. She 
herself knew that she was answering this call. In her, too, was to 
be found the double character that marks every high national 
vocation, chosen of God but also chosen of the people. When one 
reads the Gospels in this perspective, it is very evident that Jesus, 
He too, He more than any other, had full and perfect awareness 
of responding to the national vocation, of responding in an emi- 
nent and definitive way. That He was the chosen one of God, He 
had never any doubt; that He belonged to His people, ‘to the 
age-old dynasty of that people, He knew this too and loved to 
belong. That the people of Israel, after sighing for so long a time 
for Him who was to come, did not recognize Him when He was 
there and turned away from Him—this is the tragedy of Israel. 


THE SON OF MAN 


It is a strange thing that a man should come to speak of himself 
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in the third person. This seems natural only to children or to 
express a very high mission, one that surpasses the very individual 
who is charged with it. Louis XIV might very well say, “The 
King,” speaking of himself. But in this case, there is no absolute 
identity between function and person. That one belongs to the 
other is contingent, and the relation can be broken at least by 
death: “When I was King .. .” the same Louis XIV remarked on 
his death bed, and this manner of speech evinces a humility at 
the same time as an admirable greatness. Caesar, in his memoirs, 
always speaks of himself in the third person and simply says, 
“Caesar.” 

The case of Jesus is profoundly different, essentially unique. 
When He speaks of Himself in the third person, He never uses 
His own name. He does not say, “Jesus” as Caesar says, “Caesar,” 
nor does He use the title of any social or political office. He had 
no office of this kind in the society of the time. He uses a title that 
, &F surprises us by its universal signification and its poetic savor, a 

title that could belong to any one of us at all, yet which never- 
theless has a sacred radiance, bathed as it is in a marvelous im- 
: : precision. Jesus calls Himself the “Son of Man.” 


retry, 
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| What is first of all remarkable in this title is the solidarity that 
- 7 it asserts of this man who was Jesus with the whole human race, 
f | since it expresses a qualification as universal as humanity itself. 


Mv 


This is a name that could belong to any of us; but Jesus has made 
it His own to such a point that no one after Him has dared to 
appropriate it to himself. It would not, moreover, satisfy the am- 
bition of anyone else precisely because it has nothing distinctive 
about it and adds nothing to the quality of man. 


_ Ww 


And yet what daring, in speaking of Himself, to emphasize that 
quality alone. Not to fall short of being human but to be a man, 
fully a man—each one must be so in every circumstance, fortunate 
or unfortunate. Who can flatter himself that he has always suc- 
ceeded in this? The ambition of Jesus, if He had one and if it is 
revealed to us by this name, was to be man, simply, fully man, 
and thus to stand at the center of human history as a perfect mod- 
. el of mankind. 

The strange title “Son of Man” expresses all that. Historically 
and in the milieu where Jesus used it, it was much more precise 
and belonged to the great messianic tradition of Israel. For those 
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who listened to Jesus, this title was extremely well known, taken 
from the messianic prophecy that was held in high honor (al- 
though difficult to understand) and made five centuries earlier by 
one of the greatest prophets of Israel, at the time of the chosen 
people’s distress during their Babylonian captivity. We read in 
the Book of Daniel: 


I beheld therefore in the vision of the night, and lo, one like the son 
of man came with the clouds of heaven, and he came even to the Ancient 
of Days: and they presented him before him. 

And he gave him power, and glory, and a kingdom: and all peoples, 
tribes and tongues shall serve him: his power is an everlasting power that 
shall not be taken away: and his kingdom that shall not be destroyed.” 


The style of the Jewish apocalypse, here used by Daniel, might 
seem to us bizarre. But it was traditional, almost conventional, 
and had in the eyes of the Jews a very exact meaning. The Ancient 
of Days, this was God Himself considered as creator of time and 
anterior to all succession. The mysterious being who is “like the 
son of man” is also a heavenly being; he comes with the clouds of 
heaven. He receives directly from God the kingdom of all human- 
ity with all its variety of races, of nations, and of tongues. The 
power of this Son of Man is eternal, like Him who gives it. 


One can now better measure the daring nature of the name 
“Son of Man” that Jesus borrows from the prophet Daniel to desig- 
nate Himself. The Jews, those around Jesus, were not mistaken 
in recognizing in this title, “Son of Man,” the highest possible 
claim, blasphemous in their eyes—equality with God Himself 
in eternity, in celestial and earthly power, universal and incor- 
ruptible, and in the judgment that this power admits of. In real- 
ity the title “Son of Man” taken to Himself by Jesus, when 
weighed in the light of the prophecy of Daniel, is just as astound- 
ing in its authority as the extraordinary word, “Before Abraham 
was, I AM.” 

We see better that John’s way of beginning his Gospel], basing 
it outside of time and in God Himself, is not at all a personal 
interpretation, a legendary aggrandizement of his hero. John’s way 
is the very point of view of Jesus as to Himself. The awareness 
that Jesus had of dominating time, of being the equal of God, of 
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being clothed by Him with universal power and with an incor- 
ruptible judgment of the whole human race, this we find ex- 
pressed all through the Gospels. It is striking even to the point of 
paradox in contrast with the lowliness of the temporal career of 
Jesus, which, from a political point of view, for example, is a very 
banal and mediocre career. This extraordinary claim of Jesus for 
Himself gives the Gospels their proper light, outside of which 
they fade into incoherence and into the night. 


TRUTH OF JESUS’ CLAIM 


But however strange may seem this claim on the part of a man, 
once established it can be only true or false. There is no middle 
ground. If it is false, then Jesus was deceived as to Himself or 
deceived us. Deception on the part of Jesus is untenable. He cer- 
tainly believed Himself to be what He claimed to be. There re- 
mains for the historian only two hypotheses. One, that Jesus was 
mistaken, Himself a victim of the religious and messianic fan- 
aticism of his race. But of all the persons that the Gospel puts 
before us, He is the very one who can least be suspected of 
fanaticism. It would be necessary to prove this hypothesis; and 
necessary not only to prove it, but also victoriously to refute the 
second hypothesis, which is quite simply to take things as they 
are presented and to accept the point of view of Jesus as to Him- 
self. My purpose is to prove, as much as possible, the truth of this 
second hypothesis. 


Here the difficulty begins. How write the history of a man who 
claims to dominate time. If the history of a man is the inscription 
of his personality in time, what will be the history of a person- 
ality who embraces time in its entirety because He creates it? For 
such a history to be true, it will have to embrace in some way all 
time. And the first confirmation that the point of view of Jesus 
as to Himself is the true one, is that in fact it is impossible to 
write His history without in some way encompassing the whole 
cycle of time as it unrolls. 

Thus, at the very first step that we hazard in this history of 
Jesus Christ, we are obliged singularly to enlarge the very notion 
of history, even to making it signify a possible and precise relation 
to eternity. The relation of Jesus to time is essentially ambiva- 
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lent. As the heir of the Ancient of Days, He dominates time. As 
man, He belongs to His time. But in the concrete nothing is so 
clean-cut. Often enough the words and actions of Jesus appear 
ambivalent to us, whereas the ambiguity is perhaps only the effect 
of a more than human clairvoyance that eludes clear expression 
in our human language essentially measured as it is by time. We 
shall see how this perspective at the beginning throws light on the 
Gospels and helps in understanding them. 





Theology of Foseph 


Peter Dunne, O.P. 


Blase cult of St. Joseph, previous to the sixteenth century, was 
comparatively slight, but since the Council of Trent (1545- 
1563), it has advanced astonishingly. The growth of popular and 
liturgical devotion to Mary’s spouse was caused by men from 
among the ranks of the diocesan clergy, the Servites, Carmelites, 
Franciscans, and, last but not least, the Dominicans, whose part in 
obtaining liturgical recognition for St. Joseph is the subject of 
this article. Their role, according to Father Francis L. Filas, S.J., 
was a considerable one. “St. Joseph,” he says, “could never have 
received the full honors of the liturgy had not his dignity been 
solidly established by the Dominican theologians of the Church. 
Foremost in this number were St. Albertus Magnus and St. ‘Thom- 
as Aquinas, whose praises of Mary led them to expound the pur- 
ity and the exalted vocation of her most chaste spouse. Isidor de 
Isolani’s pioneering Summa of the Gifts of St. Joseph followed in 
the paths of his earlier confreres.’”’+ The present study shall be 
confined to those Dominicans of the period prior to the Council 
of Trent, which gave such great impetus to the devotion to Joseph. 

Liturgical recognition of a saint depends upon the part he 
played in the economy of salvation. The more important saints 
with the higher ranking feasts are worthy of greater recognition 
because they received more grace from God. This the Church 
knows because God gave them a more important task to perform 
and, therefore, they had need of more grace, of a higher degree 
of sanctity. St. Thomas declares that “those whom God calls for 


1F, L. Filas, S.J., The Man Nearest to Christ (Milwaukee: Bruce Publishing 
Company, 1944), p. 152. 
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a particular work, He prepares and disposes in order that they 
may be found worthy for that task for which they were chosen.” ? 
The apostles, for example, received greater graces than saints 
canonized today simply because they had more important posi- 
tions to fulfill, and the Blessed Virgin, destined as she was to be 
the Mother of God, had a higher position than anyone else ex- 
cept Christ Himself. 

St. Joseph will rank in the list of saints in relation to the voca- 
tion he received from God; and any solid devotion to him must 
rest on a recognition of that vocation. It is of importance, then, 
to determine theologically the precise position he occupied in 
the work of salvation. 


JOSEPH’s MARRIAGE 


It is hardly necessary to point out that Joseph’s place in the 
Church depends totally on his relationship to the Blessed Virgin 
and to Jesus Christ, the divine Son of God. If St. Joseph were 
truly the husband of Mary with all the rights possessed by other 
husbands in relation to their wives, he enjoyed genuine paternal 
authority over Christ, the Son of God, and of necessity shared 
intimately in the mystery of the Incarnation. If, on the other 
hand, he were merely the guardian of Mary and Jesus, he would 
have received from God no intimate share in the Incarnation and 
would have had no special privileges and prerogatives. In the 
latter case, he probably would be ranked below the apostles and 
doctors of the Church, since his share in the salvation of mankind 
would not have had as much direct influence as theirs. 

The key to the solution to this problem lies in the affirmation 
or negation of the validity of the marriage of St. Joseph with the 
Blessed Mother. St. Augustine in the fifth century had defended 
the validity of this holy marriage, as did St. Bernard and Peter 
Lombard five hundred years later. Unfortunately for the cult of 
Joseph, Augustine’s defense was not understood in. the early 
Middle Ages, principally because of the Teutonic notion that 
carnal intercourse was an essential part of any true marriage. 

St. Thomas Aquinas, elaborating upon the work of St. Augus- 
tine and the Master of the Sentences, refined the theological 
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concept of marriage, stating that it consists essentially in a spirit- 
ual union that comes about by means of the mutual consent of 
the two parties involved. ‘“The perfection of anything,” says Aqui- 
nas, “is twofold; first and second. The first perfection of a thing 
consists in its very form, from which its species is determined. ‘The 
second perfection consists in the operation of the thing, through 
which it in some way attains its end. The form of matrimony 
consists in an inseparable union of souls, through which each 
spouse is inseparably bound to keep faith with the other, and 
the end of marriage is the generation and education of the off- 
spring.” ® The essential part of matrimony for St. Thomas, there- 
fore, is the union of the two parties, each giving to the other 
marital rights—not the actual use of these rights. 

Did Mary and Joseph truly give to each other marital rights 
over their bodies or did they merely live together, under God’s 
command, in order to protect the Child and the Blessed Mother’s 
good name? Aquinas points out that the Gospels give an author- 
itative answer. He declares that the angel addressed Joseph in 
such a fashion that it is certain that Mary was his wife, and con- 
cludes from this that a true marriage existed between Mary and 
Joseph. 


It must be said that with regard to the first perfection [the union of 
souls] there was an absolutely true marriage between the Virgin Mary 
and Joseph: because each gave consent to the nuptial bond, but not ex- 
pressly to carnal intercourse, except on condition that it was pleasing to 
God. For this reason ‘the angel called Mary the wife of Joseph, say- 
ing to him: (Matt. 1:20): Do not be afraid to take unto thee Mary 
thy wife. Augustine expounds on this saying: She is called his wife from 
the first promise of her espousals, whom he had not known nor was ever 
to know by carnal intercourse. With regard to the second perfection, 
which is had through the act of marriage, if by this is meant carnal inter- 
course by which offspring is generated, it was not a consummated mar- 
riage.’ 4 

St. Albert the Great also states that there was a true and perfect 
marriage between the Blessed Mother and St. Joseph. He points 


out that carnal intercourse follows marriage but does not effect it; 
rather that marriage is effected by the mutual consent giving the 





3 Ibid., q. 29, a. 2. 
4 Ibid. 
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marital rights. > For St. Albert the marriage in question was per- 
fect because the three goods of marriage were had perfectly: fidel- 
ity, since there was no adultery; the offspring, Christ; and the 
sacrament, since there was no divorce. 

With regard to the primary perfection of marriage, Aquinas 
points out that the form was perfect in the mutual giving of con- 
jugal rights as a result of the spiritual union of the two souls. Re- 
garding the ends of marriage, he makes a distinction. As far as the 
procreation of children is concerned, the marriage was imperfect; 
in regard to fidelity and the education of the Child, these were 
perfectly had in this union. St. Antoninus of Florence amplifies 
Thomas’s explanation although he adds nothing new. 

It must be concluded that these theologians saw in the union 
of Mary and Joseph a true marriage. Consequently, they affirm 
that St. Joseph had all the rights marriage brings, including gen- 
uine paternal authority over Christ, the Son of God. 


JosEPH’s FATHERHOOD 


It is true that Joseph did not have exactly the same relationship 
to Jesus that other fathers have to the children of their marriages. 
Until the time of Albert and Thomas, St. Joseph was described 
as the “foster father” of Christ or, as in the Gospel, the “putative 
father” of Jesus. Albert the Great declares: “It was not fitting for 
him to be prefigured by anyone who was a husband by carnal 
union, since without carnal union he entered a more holy mar- 
riage through his marriage contract. As a virginal husband he 
guarded his virginal wife, and in rendering proper ministry to 
both mother and Son, he was inseparably joined to them by 
paternal affection. . . . [His was], as was supposed, a divine father- 
hood.” ® 

In his commentary on the Gospel according to St. Matthew, 
Albert imagines the angel addressing St. Joseph in these words: 
“Although you are not necessary for [Christ’s] conception and 
birth, nevertheless, you will be necessary for his support, and 
your first care will be concerned with His name.” 7 This imagined 





5In IV Sent., d. 30, a. 9; Omina Opera, ed. Borgnet (Paris: Vivés, 1849) 
XXX, 222. 


8 Mariale, q. 23; Borgnet, XXXVII, 50. 
7In Matt., I, 20; Borgnet, XX, 52. 
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conversation clarifies to a certain extent what St. Albert meant by 
“divine fatherhood.” ‘Thomas Aquinas says that Joseph, although 
not actually the father of Christ, had a paternity by which he was 
much more united to Christ than if he would have had Jesus as 
an adopted son. 


Both St. Thomas and St. Albert teach unequivocally that Jesus 
is the bonum prolis, the good of offspring, of the marriage of 
Joseph and Our Lady. For them, Jesus belongs to that marriage. 
Christ was truly the Son of the Blessed Virgin, and she, in turn, 
was truly Joseph’s wife. There is no question of infidelity and, 
hence, the Child belongs within the marriage. This is the basis 
of Joseph’s paternal authority. It makes him more than a mere 
foster father. 


GRACE OF VIRGINITY 


In view of his position in the Holy Family, St. Joseph received 
many graces to prepare him for his task. Among these was that 
of virginity. An interesting observation is made by St. Antoninus 
of Florence in treating of this subject. He says that Mary’s spouse 
was not old, but rather a young man who freely vowed virginity 
because of some revelation made to him by God. He substantiates 
his statement by pointing out the difficulties and hazards of a 
“June and December” marriage. 


In considering Joseph’s dilemma as to whether to take Mary as 
his wife, Antoninus expounds the meaning of the word before in 
the phrase “before they came together.”” He emphasizes that the 
word does not indicate that after they began to live together Mary 
and Joseph had marital intercourse. Both Mary and Joseph, he 
teaches, had a vow of continence but that they consented to mar- 
riage by divine inspiration; desiring, nevertheless, to remain 
chaste. 

Following St. Jerome, Aquinas declares that St. Joseph always 
remained a virgin. The problem of a previous marriage arises 
when the Gospel speaks of the “‘brothers”’ of the Lord. § St. Thom- 
as, with the Fathers, denies there had been any previous marriage 
on the basis that God would not give guardianship of the Blessed 
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Virgin to one who himself was not a virgin. Writing of St. Joseph’s 
virginity, Albert the Great states: 


He had the resolve of perpetual chastity. Otherwise, if defiled, it 
would have been reckless temerity for him to touch the body of the Re- 
deemer or that perfect mirror of purity, the body of His most holy moth- 
er, as Isaias says: Be ye clean, you that carry the vessels of the Lord. 
Osa putting forth his hand to the ark and taking hold of it was struck 
dead because he was defled through his wife, and yet the ark was only 
an obscure figure of the holiness of Mary. Joseph could never have dared 
to care for Jesus and Mary if some stain of unchastity were on his soul. 
In Exodus (19:10-15) the sons of Israel were ordered to wash their gar- 
ments and not to come near their wives before the Lord would appear 
to them in the midst of fire and smoke. Much more the hands to touch 
the very flower of chastity, it is thought, should be those of one vowed 
to perpetual chastity. Finally, what reason could divine Wisdom have 
to choose one defiled to act as a witness and guardian of the Virgin 


Mother.’ ® 


The reason for a conditional vow is given by Isidor de Isolani, 
who says that it was demanded by the Old Law. The Jews were to 
increase and multiply. The descendants of David had a particular 
reason for desiring offspring, since the Messias was to be born of 
their family. Isidor goes on to describe the vow: ‘Furthermore, I 
shall say that the virginity of Joseph was more noble, more worthy 
of grace, more useful, more glorious and more admirable, than 
was the virginity of angels.” *° He speaks of Joseph’s crown of 
virginity which, he says, is so excellent because the Saint was a 
virgin in mind and body, in vow and state, and also because both 
he and Mary were accustomed to pray to God together. 

Antoninus, following Aquinas and Albert, teaches that Joseph 
had the four cardinal virtues in a most excellent manner. This 
was shown by his constant fidelity, which proved that he had the 
virtue of justice; by his chastity, which pertains to the virtue of 
temperance; by his discretion, which flows from prudence; and 
by his labors for Mary and Jesus, which belong to the virtue of 
fortitude. 

The medieval Christian made much of the Old Testament. St. 





9In Matt. 1:18; Borgnet, XX, 39. 
10 Tsidor de Isolani, O.P., Summa de donis Sancti Ioseph (Rome; 1887), Part 
I, chap. 13, p. 44. 
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Bernard and St. Albert see the virtue of Joseph enhanced by his 
similarity with Joseph, the son of Jacob, and they go into great 
detail in bringing out this likeness. Albert frequently points out 
that St. Joseph was more exalted than other New Testament fig- 
ures who were not prefigured, and St. Antoninus follows his 
example. 


These virtues with which God endowed Joseph to prepare him 
for his vocation are worthy of great praise in the mind of Albert 
the Great. He shows that St. Joseph is worthy of praise for four 
reasons: (1) because he received direct revelations from God; 
(2) because he was worthy to have been prefigured by Joseph 
the patriarch and he himself, in turn, prefigured Joseph of Arima- 
thaea; (3) because he practiced perpetual virginity; and (4) be- 
cause he was a “just man.” Moreover, St. Joseph, declares Albert, 
prefigures the doctors of the Church, because they teach, defend 
and lead the family of the faithful. 

Isidor de Isolani defends the position that St. Joseph was sanc- 
tified in the womb. He cites as proof apocryphal accounts and 
opinions of certain theologians. He argues that Jeremias, the 
prophet, and St. John the Baptist were ‘both sanctified in this 
manner and that, therefore, it is only fitting that Joseph, who 
was to become the husband of Mary and the foster father of the 
Son of God, should have the same privilege. In this manner Isidor 
follows Theophilus, John Chrysostom, and Gerson, but at the 
time, it was still a daring statement to make. 


JOsEPH’s VOCATION 


St. Joseph’s vocation, then, is for these early Dominican theol- 
ogians, a kind of sharing of divine parenthood. He was to support 
and educate the Son of God. Isidor de Isolani places St. Joseph’s 
vocation above that of the apostles, since it is more concerned 
with Christ Himself. The apostles, it is true, were to preach the 
word of God, enlighten souls, and reconcile them with God, but 
Joseph was to be the spouse of the Mother of God and the foster 
father and protector of the Child Jesus. 

It would seem, therefore, that St. Joseph’s vocation to be the 
foster father of Christ was predestined by the same decree which 
predestined Christ to natural divine sonship. The decree of the 
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Incarnation, including Mary’s predestination to be the Mother 
of God and Joseph’s vocation to be the protector and foster father 
of Christ, precedes the predestination of all the elect. It must be 
concluded, then, that Albert, Thomas, and Isidor would place 
the vocation of St. Joseph after that of the Blessed Virgin and 
before that of any of the other saints. 

SS. Albert and Thomas both teach that Jesus belonged to the 
marriage of Mary and Joseph. He was received within the mar- 
riage, although He was not of it, and within it He was supported 
and brought up. Christ was truly Mary’s Son, and she was truly 
Joseph’s wife. This is the key thought for St. ‘Thomas. 

Isidor points out that, ‘Joseph acted in the stead of the heav- 
enly Father. . . . It is men’s custom that fathers have authority 
to name their sons. Jesus was the Son of God the Father. Thus, 
St. Joseph took the place of the heavenly Father in this dignity. 
When kings’ sons are baptized, who, I pray, reads out the name of 
the son to be baptized, in the stead of the regal parents? Is it not 
another king or a legate of the king, or some other eminent per- 
sonage?”’ After quoting these words of Isidor, Father Filas con- 
cludes, “Automatically, we would reason, this would place the 
Saint far above any sort of human adoptive father, who substitutes 
for a deceased parent. Secondly, Isidor has keenly discerned the 
dignity that must have been present in the man who acted fig- 
uratively as Vicar of the First Person of the Trinity.” ™ 

It must be pointed out that although the early Dominican 
theologians place St. Joseph far above all the other saints except 
the Blessed Mother and even affirm that he played an intimate 
part in the mystery of the Incarnation, they never considered him 
the real father of Christ. Because he never attained to the same 
type of relationship to Christ that Mary had, he ever remained 
outside of bond of true paternal relationship, in the fullest sense 
of the concept. However, because Joseph stands in the place of 
the heavenly Father on earth he does partake of this relationship 
in so far as a human being can. 


RESULTS OF THIS VOCATION 


Because of St. Joseph’s position, Jacobus de Voragine and 





U Francis L. Filas, S.J., Joseph and Jesus (Milwaukee; Bruce Publishing Co., 
1952), p. 81. 
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Aquinas declare that Joseph was appointed to testify to the virgin- 
al birth of Christ. From Joseph’s vocation, Isidor comes to the 
conclusion that the saint was baptized by Christ. Cardinal Lépicier 
points out that St. Thomas was of the opinion in the Commentary 
on the Sentences that the resurrections at the time of Christ’s 
death were definitive, although in the Summa theologiae he ex- 
amines the opinion of St. Augustine who held the opposite posi- 
tion. Lépicier thinks that Aquinas did not retract his first opinion, 
although he did not deny Augustine’s reasons for a return to the 
tomb. ” Garrigou-Lagrange states that Thomas changed his mind. 
It is an interesting point because the arguments used by Thomas 
in his Commentary on the Sentences were used by St. Francis 
de Sales and Suarez to uphold the resurrection and assumption of 
St. Joseph, body and soul, into heaven. % 

Regarding the cult of Joseph, Isidor states that the veneration 
or cult of the Blessed Virgin must include the cult of Joseph. 
Cajetan teaches that while the cult of the Blessed Virgin is called 
hyperdulia, the veneration owed to St. Joseph is not of the same 
quality. The reason is that, although Mary is Christ’s mother, 
Joseph is not His father. 

Isidor de Isolani pleaded for the growth of devotion to St. 
Joseph and predicted that his cult would increase through the 
ages. He was prophetic when he declared that all Christians would 
honor St. Joseph, build churches dedicated to him, and would 
ask his intercession in the most difficult cases. Isidor went further. 
He predicted that the Holy See would order that a special feast 
of Joseph be celebrated throughout the Church, that Joseph’s 
name would lead the list of saints, and that God would do won- 
derful things for souls devoted to this Saint. 

There can be little doubt of the immense influence St. Albert 
and St. Thomas had on the development of the theological basis 
of devotion to St. Joseph. By elaborating on the teaching of St. 
Augustine, St. Bernard, and the Fathers of the Church, they pro- 
vided a broad theological foundation at a time when interest in 
St. Joseph was beginning to grow. St. Albert, as teacher of Aqui- 





12 Alexius Cardinal Lépicier, Tractatus de Sancto Ioseph, 3rd ed. (Rome; 
1933), p. 289 f. 


13 Reginald Garrigou-Lagrange, O.P., The Mother of the Saviour, translated 
by Bernard J. Kelly, C.S.Sp., D.D. (St. Louis: B. Herder Book Company, 1944), 
p. 282 f. 
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nas, undoubtedly influenced him. Filas states that the influence 
of St. Thomas’ teaching regarding the genuineness of the mar- 
riage of Joseph and Mary “must not be minimized.” * 

Besides the matter of Joseph’s marriage, all the important theol- 
ogical points on which any cult of Joseph must be established are 
treated by Albert, Thomas, and Isidor. These include his father- 
hood, his vocation, and his virtues. Joseph’s relationship to God 
the Father was laid down in principle by ‘Thomas and was ex- 
plicitly treated by Isidor. Cajetan, to some extent, clarified the 
nature of the cult to be offered to Joseph. 

It has been observed by Filas that St. Bernardine of Siena begins 
with the principles laid down by St. Thomas Aquinas. Both St. 
Francis de Sales and Suarez were familiar with Aquinas’ teaching 
and used his work in building their own doctrinal edifice. Isidor 
de Isolani’s Summa de donis Sancti Ioseph was of the utmost im- 
portance to the preliminary growth of devotion to St. Joseph. 
Modern texts on St. Joseph by such men as Filas, Garrigou- 
Lagrange, Llamera, Lépicier, Mueller, and Rondet are replete 
with references to the teachings of St. Albert, St. Thomas, and 
Isidor. To a lesser degree they make use of St. Antoninus, Caje- 
tan, and St. Vincent Ferrer. It must be concluded, therefore, that 
Father Filas is justified in stating that “St. Joseph could never 
have received the full honors of the liturgy had not his dignity 
been solidly established by the Dominican theologians of the 
Church.” % 





14 Filas, The Man Nearest to Christ (Milwaukee: Bruce Publishing Company, 
1944), p. 113. 


15 Ibid., p. 152. 
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lor  pamnangee often have profound meanings, especially when they 
m- 1 are given by God Himself. In the Scriptures, when almighty 
vh. God gives a name to a person, it usually describes the character 
yu- and the mission of that person. Perhaps the name of St. Catherine 
ete of Siena is such, since she certainly was a chosen one of God, 
nd — with a special mission to accomplish for Him. 

je- The first saint who bore the name Catherine lived in the Greek 
rat — city of Alexandria in Egypt. Possibly, then, the name is derived 
ver | from the Greek verb “kathairein,” meaning to cleanse or purify. 
ity This could well signify the character and vocation of St. Catherine 
the of Siena. 


A quick glance at the life of St. Catherine shows two important 
characteristics: her rigorous mortifications, and her extraordinary 
insight into the mysteries of God. But these two characteristics 
are really very intimately related to one another, in such a way 
that they are actually one. For in Catherine both of them are the 
work of the gift of understanding,? to which corresponds the 
beatitude, “Blessed are the clean of heart, for they shall see 
God.” ? Thus through the workings of this gift, the Holy Spirit 
inspires us courageously to undertake those mortifications which 
alone can purify us of all self-love, and complete mortification 
brings about that purity of heart which enables us to see God 
even in this life by the gift of contemplation. 





1Cf. Gardeil, Antoine, O.P., The Gifts of the Holy Ghost in the Dominican 
Saints (Milwaukee: Bruce Publishing Company, 1937). 


2 Matt. 5:8. 
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“This correspondence between understanding and purity is a 
basic trait in the life of St. Catherine,” so that “in setting forth 
the bond which unites the gift of understanding with the beati- 
tude of the clean of heart, St. Thomas has revealed Catherine’s 
life to us in a single word: “The clean of heart see God.’ ” * Cath- 
erine, meaning to purify, is therefore a fitting name for her. Even 
in this life she saw God in contemplation and penetrated His 
mysteries as few others have done—and all because of her purity 
of all self-love, acquired only by unremitting mortification. 

St. Catherine seemed to have an especially clear insight into 
the teachings of St. Paul on dying to self. True mortification, he 
points out, is being crucified with Christ: “with Christ I am 
nailed to the Cross’; * with Christ we must be buried, so that we 
can rise with Him, dying with Him in order to say, “I live, now 
not I, but Christ lives in me.” ® So also Catherine tells us that 
only love of the cross of Christ gives the courage to undertake the 
all-out mortification which is so necessary for perfect life with 
Him, and that whatever purification we do achieve is only in 
virtue of the blood of Jesus. St. Catherine of Siena was most 
wholeheartedly devoted to the Precious Blood. 


And as we see from the very beginning of her Dialogue, Cath- 
erine worked not only for her personal purification, but for the 
purification of the mystical body of Christ. She penetrated St. 
Paul’s teaching that we live with Christ only in His mystical body, 
and in the Dialogue she is told that her sufferings and mortifica- 
tions are inspired by her love for souls. Her love for Christ makes 
her suffer for souls; she cannot love Him without enduring an- 
guish over the sins of men, an anguish which is precious in the 
eyes of God and wins the salvation and purification of souls, be- 
cause it is caused by charity. Like St. Paul, she fills up in herself 
what is wanting of the sufferings of Christ for His body, the 
Church. Like St. Paul, she is willing to be anathema for Christ 
for the sake of her brethren. The gift of understanding gives her 
this insight into St. Paul’s doctrine and so thoroughly convinces 
her of it that she courageously undergoes the mortifications and 
sufferings required of her. 





3 Gardeil, op. cit., p. 97. Gal. 2:19. 5 Ibid., v. 20. 
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THE PURIFIED OF SIENA 


PurITy OF HEART 


Let us consider a little more closely how, through the gift of 
understanding, the Holy Spirit inspires us to acquire purity of 
heart. First, He gives us some insight into divine things—He 
gives, as it were, a first look at God. But this glance at God im- 
presses us with the need of purification of self. By contrast with 
Him, we know self more clearly than before; as soon as we begin 
to understand something of God, at once we begin to understand 
our own nothingness, unworthiness, impurity in His sight. 

All this is expressed in those most famous words in St. Cath- 
erine’s life, addressed to her by God: “I am He who is, you are 
she who is not.” The more clearly we know God and His infinite 
perfection of being, the more clearly we know self, and our own 
imperfection and nothingness. The Dialogue of St. Catherine 
speaks of this necessity of knowledge of God and of self. “If thou 
wilt arrive at a perfect knowledge and enjoyment of Me, thou 
shouldst never go outside the knowledge of thyself. By humbling 
thyself in the valley of humility, thou wilt know Me and thy- 
self.” ® “Self-knowledge dissipates the cloud of self-love.” 7 

Knowing self, we see how urgently we need purification; know- 
ing God, we understand His holiness and why He says so often 
in the Scriptures, “Be holy even as I am holy.” § “Nothing unclean 
shall enter the kingdom of heaven.” ® Echoing the beatitude, “the 
clean of heart shall see God,” St. John in his first epistle says: 
“When he appears . . . we shall see him just as He is. And every- 
one who has this hope in him makes himself holy, just as he also 
is holy.” 1° The same lesson was taught to Moses from the burn- 
ing bush when God impressed upon Moses his unworthiness and 
God’s holiness: “Take off your shoes, for this place is holy.” ™ It 
was only after Moses had thus humbled himself that God told him 
His name, saying, “I am who am.” @ 

Therefore, the Holy Spirit, as He gives us our first intuition of 
God’s greatness and our nothingness through the gift of under- 
standing, inspires us to undertake self-purification, so that we can 





® The Dialogue of St. Catherine of Siena, translated by Algar Thorold (West- 
minster: The Newman Press, 1943), p. 38. 


7 Tbid., p. 33. 10] John 3:3. 
8 Lev. 19:2. 11 Exod. 3:6. 
9Cf. Eph. 5:5. 12 Tbid., v. 14. 
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see Him ever more clearly. Under the influence of this gift, “we 
notice how our gaze at God is obscured by imperfections which 
before we had scarcely even noticed: by self-love, prejudice, love 
of ease, false and unchristian ideas, that alloy which even the 
gold of a pious life contains.” 

Thus it was that Catherine, “in order that she might see God 
better, unceasingly purified her heart by penance and the flight of 
the world’s prejudices, and each degree of contemplation she ac- 
quired inspired her with the idea of still greater detachment. In 
her soul there is a twofold action, wherein light evokes purity of 
heart, and purity of heart gives rise to increasing illuminations.”’ 

In these first glimpses of God, we begin to thirst ardently to see 
God ever more clearly. ‘If thou didst but know the gift of God,” 
said Jesus to the woman at the well, “thou wouldst have asked 
Me, and I would have given thee living waters.” Under the in- 
fluence of the gifts of the Holy Ghost, we begin to know this gift 
of God, we get a foretaste of the vision of God; therefore, we so 
thirst for it that we have the courage to undertake the perfect 
purification of self. That perfect dying to self requires tremendous 
courage and even cruelty towards self. Catherine speaks of killing 
self with the sword of hatred and of love. She says we must be 
dead with Christ. ““A dead man does not see, nor hear, nor feel.” 
If one is dead to the world one does not see, hear, nor feel the 
things of the world; they hold no attraction. If one is perfectly 
dead to self, one no longer hears outrages, reproaches, injuries; 
they no longer upset one. One no longer sees the impossibilities 
of one’s tasks; undaunted, one courageously undertakes them, re- 
lying solely upon Him who is. No difficulty standing between a 
man and the vision of God is great enough to make him draw back 
in fear and discouragement. 


PURIFICATIONS 





m2 


In acquiring such perfect purity of heart, we must undergo two | 


kinds of purification, active and passive. The active purifications 
are the mortifications we impose upon ourselves; the passive pur- 
ifications are the trials and sufferings Jesus imposes upon us. By 
these two types of purification we die and are buried with Christ. 





18 Gardeil, op. cit., p. 99. 





14 Tbid., p. 97. 15 John 4:10. 
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Jesus spoke to St. Catherine of these purifications when He said 
to her: “I give you the example of My own body .. . suffering so 
cruelly and dying on the Cross, and finally lifeless in the tomb. ... 
I never stop working to make you like Myself, in so far as you 
are capable of it, and I strive to renew in your souls, while they 
journey towards the fatherland, everything that happened in my 
own body. (Passive purification.) Strive too, to renew in your 
souls, now while you are pilgrims, what then was done in My 
body.” (Active purifications.) 

In our active purifications we must be cruel to ourselves, as 
the executioners were cruel to Jesus on the Cross; and in endur- 
ing the passive purifications imposed upon us by God, we must 
be as courageous and patient as Jesus was in His sufferings. 

Whence comes such cruelty? St. Catherine tells us it can come 
only from a love of the cross and blood of Jesus. In that blood we 
are purified; that cross gives us fortitude, courage to die to self. 

If we are not courageous and cruel to self when we see the 
necessity of purification, instead of seeing God more and more 
clearly, we may lose even the light we have. That is, when the 
Holy Ghost makes known to us that such and such a mortification 
is necessary in our life, if we do not courageously undergo it, we 
may lose many lights of grace which would otherwise have been 
given us, and even some of the light we have already had. 

How often a soul which once was fervent and zealous in the 
love of God becomes lukewarm and slothful! The sin of sloth is 
really a disgust for spiritual things, a distaste for prayer and sac- 
rifice; it results from a blindness, a loss of insight into their em- 
inent value. Such loss of divine light is the penalty for neglect of 
grace, and this neglect of grace results from unwillingness to en- 
dure the mortification and hardship involved in fulfilling one’s 
duties. A person neglects his duties because he will not carry the 
cross or burden which goes along with their fulfillment. Such 
failure to carry the cross daily in little things can lose for us the 
graces which enlighten us to the delights of the divine mysteries. 
Without this inspiring light to hearten us, we sink lower into our 
sloth and unwillingness to mortify ourselves. It is a vicious circle 
indeed. 

St. Catherine, on the contrary, was in a virtuous circle. The 
more she was enlightened, the more she mortified herself, and 
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the more she mortified herself, the more brilliant were her lights. 
But when we do not mortify ourselves, when God has shown us 
the necessity, our darkness becomes ever denser. From the neglect 
of Thy inspirations, O Lord deliver us! 


THE LOvE oF Gop 


By the gift of understanding, Catherine not only understood 
something of the nature of God who is, and of us who are not, 
and of the need of purification; she also had a keen insight into 
the love of God. When she realized the nothingness ot creatures, 
she could not help understanding better the infinite love of God; 
for only infinite love could bother with such insignificant nothings 
as we are. Only love could draw us from the abyss of nothingness, 
and only love could be concerned over us, when we had sinned: 
‘Not that we have loved God, but God has first loved us.” 1° “God 
commends His charity towards us, because when as yet we were 
sinners Christ died for us.” 17 Only love could incorporate us into 
His own mystical body, and invite us to the beatific vision of Him- 
self. 

Understanding this infinite love of God, Catherine could easily 
see how even the cross that God puts upon us is love, that being 
nailed to the cross with Christ is a mercy of God to us. Jesus said 
to her: “Choose pains and troubles in such a way that you not 
only bear them patiently, but embrace them as a consolation. 
And they are truly consolations, for the more you suffer for Me, 
the more like Me you become. So, then, daughter, accept for My 
sake, that which is sweet as bitter, and that which is bitter as 
sweet.” 

Finally, Catherine understood the great truth that incorpora- 
tion with Christ and likeness to Him—dying with Him that we 
may live with Him—is not merely a matter of individual per- 
sonal union with Him, but is a case of being united with Him 
along with His whole mystical body; all are incorporated together 
with Him. Thus we understand her great zeal for the mystical 
body and for the pope, its visible head. We see how her penances 
were not merely for her own personal purification, but were rep- 
aration offered to Christ for the purification of His Spouse, the 





16] John 4:10. 17 Rom. 5:8. 
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Church, through the forgiveness and conversion of sinners. She 
saw that the purification of the Church had to begin with the 
reform of the clergy, and extend thence to the other members. 
And the reform of the clergy had to begin at the very top, with 
the reform of the papacy. No wonder she labored so zealously to 
bring the pope back to Rome. It was all part of her mission of 
purification. This zeal that the Church, the Spouse of Christ, 
might be spotless, free from discord and dissensions, explains her 
heroic labor as a promoter of peace and harmony and justice 
among princes and peoples. If Catherine means “to purify,” she 
certainly fulfilled the mission signified by that name. 

“For the unity and renovation of the Christian world, she gives 
herself to God, saying, ‘Behold, here is my body, which I have 
received from Thee. ... Let it be an anvil on which Thou break- 
est their transgressions asunder. . . . O Eternal God, receive the 
sacrifice of my life in this mystical body of holy Church.’ ” 


THE SPIRIT OF CATHERINE 


The penances of St. Catherine of Siena were so great that 
none of us can hope to imitate them in a degree even approach- 
ing them. But we must acquire her spirit of penance. Since her 
penances were inspired by the Holy Ghost, we must ask Him to 
inspire us to know what degree of penance is expected of us; He 
must make clear to us what mortifications are necessary if we are 
to be clean of heart so that we may see God. 

On the Sunday before Lent, in the Gospel we hear Jesus tell 
His disciples about His coming crucifixion. But they do not un- 
derstand what He is talking about; they cannot see. As they walk 
along the road they come to a blind man, who cries to Jesus, 
“Lord, that I may see.” 8 And Jesus gives him sight. 

When Jesus tells us how we must carry a cross daily and be 
crucified with Him, we do not understand what He is talking 
about; we cannot see the necessity of it. Blind to our imperfec- 
tions (and, worst of all, not even knowing that we are blind 
to them), we draw back from penance, trying to convince our- 
selves we do not need it. It is important that we say, “Lord, that 
I may see.” This should be one of our favorite ejaculations. 





18 Luke 18:42. 
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The spirit which was Catherine’s will then teach us to pray: 
“Lord, that I may see Thee face to face in heaven, and may I see 
Thy hand in my daily trials; may I see that these trials are really 
Thy work, putting me through passive purifications, getting me 
ready for the vision of Thee. May I see this clearly, so that I will 
profit fully from these trials. And Lord, that I may see my fail- 
ings, my imperfections, so that I may purge them out. Let me 
not be blind to them. Lord, that I may see which active purifica- 
tions I must take upon myself, what degree of mortification I must 
practice so that I will be indeed pure of heart. Especially may I 
see how to practice that essential interior mortification of the 
heart: the mortification of my thoughts, my judgments of others, 
my eyes, and my tongue.” 

And of course, we must ask for the courage to carry the cross 
when we see that we must carry it. We too must be other Cather- 
ines, purified ones, so that we can see the mysteries of God. 
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Hope in a Nuclear Age 


Mary J. McCormick 


Mh lw Church incorporates in her liturgy St. Paul’s exhorta- 

tion: ““May God, the author of our hope, fill you with all joy 
and peace in your believing; so that you may have hope in abun- 
dance.” 1 The message of the apostle is thus expressed by that 
skillful translator who so often injected a lively note into scrip- 
tural passages and who dared to say, in his own inimitable fash- 
ion, that “the hope of eternal life should keep us continually 
excited, like schoolboys in anticipation of a treat.” * The antici- 
pation has now become fulfillment for Ronald Arbuthnott Knox 
—writer, teacher, scholar, priest. * 


Out of the breadth of his knowledge and the depth of his 
spirituality Monsignor Knox interpreted varied subjects within 
the framework of the theology which was his forte. Among these 
interpretations he offers one on the thoughts and reactions of 
men and nations in a nuclear age. Published in 1945 under the 
title, God and the Atom, the analysis has sharper meaning today 
than it had in the wake of the Nagaski-Hiroshima bombings. ‘ 
During the intervening years the world has become nuclear con- 
scious and “our imaginations are threatened with a breakdown 
of hope.” Monsignor Knox pleads for a bolstering of that hope 
since “there is no reason intellectually why we should not trust 





1 Rom. 15:5 f. (Knox translation). 


2 Ronald A. Knox, The Epistles and Gospels for Sundays and Holydays (New 
York: Sheed and Ward, 1946), p. 65. 


8, Editor’s Note: Monsignor Ronald A. Knox died on August 24, 1957. 
4Ronald A. Knox, God and the Atom (New York: Sheed and Ward, 1945). 
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Almighty God to tide us over the threat of the atom bomb.” ‘The 
difficulty is that “the imagination will make pictures for us, and 
there are some which hardly bear thinking of . . . our mood of 
depression is deepened by the thought of what might happen. .. .” 
The words were, in a sense, prophetic. 

Within a decade after they were written human ingenuity had 
devised weapons many times more powerful than those available 
in 1945. Their capacity for devastation is measured in millions, 
not thousands, of tons of TNT and, if detonated at or near the 
earth’s surface, these weapons can cause death, destruction, and 
contamination miles beyond ground zero. Nor have the activities 
of the experts been limited to the details of design and construc- 
tion. In May, 1957, the Atomic Energy Commission resumed its 
series of test explosions—the forty-sixth on the continent—and 
the British set off two explosions over the central Pacific. As if to 
nullify these efforts of rival powers Nikita Kruschchev was re- 
ported, during the same month, to have claimed possession for 
his country of an H-bomb so big that it dare not be tested “since 
it could melt the Arctic icecap and send oceans spilling all over 
the world.” So read the Associated Press report. 


HuMAN REAcTIONS TO H-BoMB 


Human reactions to these events are as varied as the individuals 
who make up the human race. There are men who will, perhaps 
rationally enough, continue to eat, drink, and be merry knowing 
that tomorrow modern warheads can, with incredible speed and 
efficiency, reduce their world to shambles. There are others who 
may, less rationally, become engulfed in the fears and the tensions 
for which tranquilizing drugs are the current antidote. Still others 
may skirt the two extremes by relying on some form of peaceful 
coexistence—a nebulous state of affairs which they themselves 
can scarcely define. But there are some within the human family 
whose responses will be different—so different that the rank and 
file may find them difficult to understand. These are the ones who 
will turn, in their deliberations and their penetration, to the 
Christian doctrine of hope—which Monsignor Knox describes as 
“baffling and full of paradox”—and to that supernatural virtue 
which Father Farrell sees as the “starting point of activity” since 
“it comes from faith and leads to love.” 
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The paradox to which Monsignor Knox refers is voiced repeat- 
edly. “Hoping against hope” is a familiar expression used in 
familiar vein and, probably, very often without thought of its 
real meaning. And yet, the Christian is, theologically speaking, 
at his best when he is doing just this—when he is hoping “for 
perseverance and for heaven when it looks, when it feels,” as if 
both were being lost. But, since “the Christian virtue of hope has 
nothing whatever to do with the world’s future” and since “in 
the theological sense [this virtue] is concerned only with the sal- 
vation of the individual believer and the means which will help 
him to attain it,” how can the doctrine which it embraces offer 
promise to those who “agree that the world is in ferment, and the 
Atom alone knows what is going to be the result of it all’? 


TTI 


ALTERNATIVE TO DESPAIR 


Monsignor Knox proposes an answer. In a chapter headed “The 
Alternative to Despair” he traces the “kinship,” as he sees it, 
between this supernatural virtue and society’s reactions to nuclear 
threats. 5 His thesis is, in brief, that ‘the law holds good, even in 
human affairs, that you must go on behaving as if you hoped, if 
you would save your moral [sic] from crumbling.” So he begs 
leave to indulge in fantasy, in a kind of “Platonic myth,” but a 

Christianized one, in which the human race is seen as “growing 

toward God, but by means of trial and error,” by means of “the 

: same sort of experience which holy people have often met in the 
course of their purgation.” 

The “myth” is developed around the major premise that “God 
means the human race, or some large part of it, to grow toward 
himself, to become more perfect.’’ Assuming this to be true, then 
“should we not expect to see the same alternatives of light and 
darkness, of consolation and desolation, in the experiences of a 
race heading toward perfection” as in the experiences of an in- 
dividual going in the same direction? Men lean toward presump- 
tion when times are good; they are threatened by despair when 
times are bad. So it is with nations which rejoice in their victories 
and lament their defeats. For both men and nations, the secret 
of progress lies in resolving these extremes through reaffirmation 
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5 Ibid., chap. 8, “The Alternative to Despair,” pp. 115-132. 
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of hope in the God “who so loved the world” and in the Son 
whose delight it was to be with the children of men. For nations 
this hope is identified with confidence in their own future; to men 
it signifies that supernatural virtue which aspires to the divine 
through divinity itself. 

There is no need to look back further than the events sur- 
rounding two world wars and a Korean “incident” for an apt 
example of the optimism-pessimism cycle and the consequent im- 
portance of hope. The century preceding the outbreak of hostil- 
ities in 1914 made history through its optimism, through its hope 
that, at long last, a civilized world order was firmly established. 
Based as it was on a long experience of peace and prosperity, this 
hope was not, in itself, erroneous. “The mischief of it was that it 
left [men] ill-prepared in mind for the searching purgation which 
was to follow.”’ A war intended to end all wars was fought with 
intensity and strategy and patriotism; judged objectively, its out- 
come should have fostered that optimism which men had come to 
look on as a birthright. The prosperity of the post-war years was 
unparalleled in the annals of an America noted for its prosperity. 
But, even during those years and, seemingly in defiance of the 
very circumstances from which it sprang, the spirit of optimism 
began to fade. By 1930 it was a mere shadow in a country again 
plunged into pessimism. 

The story of the thirties is a story of suffering, hardship, and 
disillusionment; this time is identified with an economic crisis 
out of which men fought their way only to be faced again with 
war. They went through that war, all the while “depressed by a 
consciousness unexampled in our annals, that victory would bring 
with it no solution.” What it brought was “the bright, evil cloud 
that hung over Hiroshima.” The cycle continued on its course, 
without pause or variation. 

In looking at this cycle as it has manifested itself during the 
present century, Monsignor Knox proposes an interpretation 
which should be reassuring to those who are sensitive to hope 
and its meaning. “Is it [he asks] fantastic to suggest that the world, 
under God’s Providence, has come in for one of its bad times, 
just as the mystics tell us that they, at such and such a stage in 
their careers, came in for a bad time?” If so, the sequence of 
events should be the same in both instances—first, the period 
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when all goes smoothly and there is danger of presuming too 
much, of thinking that man’s efforts need not exceed the mini- 
mum, that God will do the rest. ‘Then comes the change, some- 
times swift and unforeseen, when He seems to be doing nothing 
and the threat of despair is imminent. Enlightened souls know 
that they dare not give way to that threat; they dare only turn to 
the supernatural virtue which “looks to God as a principle, a be- 
ginning, a source of successful action” and to His help in com- 
pleting that action. 


WorLD’s DISTRESS, A PURGATION 


Monsignor Knox applies both the sequence and the conclusion 
to a world fearful of the H-bomb and its devastating potential. “It 
is possible [he suggests] that the crescendo of disillusionment which 
has marked the last years is only, after all, a purgation.”’ If this is 
true, then nations in distress should remember that, in the natural 
course of events, pessimism gives way to optimism and the world 
again experiences that hope which is essential to survival. Grant- 
ed that this hope is different from the supernatural virtue so 
important to man’s salvation, it, nevertheless, stimulates in na- 
tions and their peoples renewed confidence that God, in His 
providence, will save them from atomic ruin. 

In a paragraph which is admittedly hazardous to paraphrase, 
Monsignor Knox sketches the progression from pessimism to op- 
timism, from discouragement to hope. His contention is that, as 
a starting point, man should not be surprised at the “fiery trial” 
—at the blast, the heat, the radiation of thermonuclear warfare. 
He should not be surprised for it is God’s way, judging by His 
dealings with His rational creatures, whom He encourages by suc- 
cess, disciplines by failure, fortifies against despair and warns 
against presumption. Perhaps He is following this same process 
in His shaping of world events. He permits (and helps) civiliza- 
tion to advance to a certain point in the right direction. During 
this period He neither confirms His goodness nor guarantees His 
protectiveness but He does, on occasion, withdraw His assistance 
and lets the world see how helpless it is without Him. 

Perhaps this is the sequence which accounts for the present 
state of world affairs. Perhaps this is the preparation which God 
has ordained so that a future civilization, more highly sensitized 
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to His divine plan, will be able to make correspondingly greater 
progress in conforming to that plan. Once again, perhaps, He 
wants to elicit the reaction of hope by making everything seem 
hopeless. If so, then the world must learn that it cannot, if it 
wishes to survive, resort to the escape routes (whether pleasure or 
drugs or wishful thinking) which are so tempting. It must, on 
the contrary, pursue, with a kind of relentless urgency, that hope 
which has as its objective the preservation of the universe and of 
mankind. Moreover, it must be faithful in that pursuit, no mat- 
ter how taxing the demands or how frightening the challenge. 


COMPLEXITY OF THE NUCLEAR AGE 


Any newspaper, any morning, offers ample proof of how com- 
plex all this has become in a nuclear age. When the source mater- 
ial behind the news releases is examined, the complexity becomes 
even more apparent. A single case in point is that of the official 
document, published in 1956, which summarizes certain planning 
assumptions “intended to cover several developmental phases of 
modern war.” The coverage starts with the present period in 
which jet aircraft have partially replaced the conventional pro- 
peller-driven models, and continues ‘“‘through the time when jet 
bombers may become sonic or slightly supersonic in speed.”’ More- 
over, the statement anticipates the time when some intermediate 
range ballistic missiles and intercontinental ballistic missiles may 
be available. ® 

These assumptions incorporate, for the first time, the possibility 
of surface bursts, particularly of high yield weapons, and take into 
consideration the hazards of radioactive fallout. They accept the 
fact that “a potential enemy has the capability of attacking any 
target within the United States and its possessions”; that the great- 
est weight of attack will be nuclear; that “surface bursts will gen- 
erally be employed, since radioactive fallout from such bursts can 
increase casualties and interfere with military or civilian activities 
for days or weeks.” Moreover, it is anticipated that the’ enemy’s 
initial attack will be an attempted “knockout blow” and that 





6 Federal Civil Defense Administration, Annual Report for Fiscal Year 1956 
(Washington: U. S. Government Printing Office, 1957), pp. 6-9. 
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“any target hit by nuclear weapons will be substantially destroyed 
by the direct effects of blast, heat, and radiation.” * 

The statement draws a frightening picture of the condition of 
the world in which man lives and works and plays. It portrays 
modern war as total war fought to total victory on a scale un- 
precedented in history. It indicates some of the activities in which 
men and nations must engage if adequate protection is to be 
maintained. In addition, its content serves to drive home the stark 
reality of the terrible power that was placed in human hands 
when human beings learned that the indivisible could be divided, 
that they could split the “unsplittable thing” and, by so doing, 
could make or mar themselves and their world. 


In reality, whether men make or mar, whether they use this 
terrible power to build or to destroy depends, basically, on the 
goal that they seek. If that goal is the natural (and none the less 
worthy) one of protection against enemy assault, men will pursue 
it with all the resources of a century and a country rich in re- 
sources. In so doing they will go through the cycle of optimism 
and pessimism. They will slacken their efforts when the good 
days come; they will spur themselves on to renewed endeavor, 
perhaps with scant enthusiasm, when the bad days follow the 
good. They will, again, be on the treadmill. 


AN ENCOURAGING NOTE 


But there is an encouraging note in all this. It is to be found 
in the fact that some of these men—it is scarcely possible to know 
how many—will, in all their activities, in hope and in the threats 
to hope, look beyond the goal that is human to the one that is 
divine. Whether times are good or bad, these men will work, not 
only with the human energy and resources at their command, but 
with the divine energy and resources of grace and the virtues. 
Their hopes for the world’s preservation will thus be united with 
hope for their own salvation—for that future good which is 
arduous but attainable because divinity extends itself and brings 
attainment within reach. With this combination of assets, these 
men will direct their energies and their prayers toward happiness 





7 Federal Civil Defense Administration, News Release (Battle Creek, Michigan, 
October 8, 1956) pp. 1-5. 
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in this life and its completion in eternity. They will take the bad 
times along with the good, secure in the knowledge ‘“‘that afflic- 
tion gives rise to endurance, and endurance gives proof of faith, 
and a proved faith gives ground for hope.” More than this, they 
will know that such hope will not play them false “for the love of 
God has been poured into [their] hearts.’ § 

Souls like these are, literally, the hope of the nuclear age since 
each one of them seeks for himself and for the world, the eternal 
happiness that is man’s birthright. No matter what events make 
current headlines, their purpose does not falter and their energy 
does not slacken because, in the words of Aquinas, ‘““To him that 
longs for something great, all lesser things seem small.” ® 





8 Rom. 5:4f. (Knox translation). 
9 Summa theol., Ila Ilae, q. 17, 2, ad 3. 
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The M eaning of Charity 
Bernard C. Mischke, O.S.C. 


N A world infested with the organized promotion of hatred and 
betrayal and distrust, the modern Christian finds himself chal- 
lenged at the foundations of his faith. He is reminded of Christ’s 
fearful warnings against that “cooling of charity’’ which was to 
come into a blind world. Men, said Christ, would forget why He 
came, and would offend most against the principal truth He came 
to reveal. 

Few words, perhaps, have suffered as much misinterpretation as 
the words charity and love, which have been so frequently abused 
and diluted by people ignorant of God. Yet when we read of 
charity and love in Holy Scripture, all their beauty and power 
seem to reawaken: “I have loved thee with an everlasting charity, 
therefore have I drawn thee, taking pity on thee,’’ He says to 
Jeremias.1 A far different charity from that of the ever busy mod- 
ernist who complacently tosses a coin into a “charity fund.” Again, 
we read in the mystical Canticle: “Many waters cannot quench 
charity, neither can the floods drown it; if a man should give all 
the substance of his house for love, he shall despise it as nothing.” ? 
A far stronger charity than that of the philanthropist spending 
money at a bazaar to benefit a “charity” he knows nothing about. 

Once St. Paul takes up the theme of charity, we are confronted 
by a word terrible and strong, a word with the power of lightning, 
a word with more meaning than all the books ever written, a word 
forever on the lips of God. He pictures charity as suffering every- 





1Jer. 31:3. 2 Cant. 8:7. 
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thing, believing everything, hoping everything. He warns us that 
without charity all is vain; that without charity it would mean 
nothing to be a martyr, to burn at the stake. He assures us that 
it is nothing to speak all languages, to be a prophet, to know all 
mysteries, to possess all wisdom, unless one has charity; that it is 
nothing to be king of the universe without charity; that charity 
is patient, kind, in no way envious or malicious, having no vanity, 
no ambition, not even seeking what belongs to her, equally a 
stranger to anger and pride, an enemy of every evil thought—in a 
word, that charity unites us with God, charity personified. ““God 
is charity; and he that abideth in charity, abideth in God, and 
God in him.” * Thus St. John strengthens the teaching of St. Paul. 

The Christian naturally looks to Christ for the true meaning 
of charity. Nor is he surprised to discover that in Christ’s dis- 
course on the last night of His life love was the all-important item. 
What Jesus meant by love, of course, St. Paul meant by charity, 
for it is clear that in the New Testament the words charity and 
love are interchangeable. “By this all men shall know you are 
My disciples, if you have love one for another.” * Christ in His last 
discourse to His disciples used the term love no less than eighteen 
times. He must have had it on His mind! It remains for us to 
determine what kind of love He meant. 


CHARITY AND SENSE LOVE 


Love seems to be open to many levels of interpretation. The 
lowest or cheapest kind is puppy love—a good name for it, since 
we can find it among puppies. It has the quality and motive of a 
child’s sentiment when he says: “I like chocolate cake and I like 
ice cream and I like my little friend.” It is but an attraction caused 
by outward appearance; yet how many people confuse it with 
charity. It is simply a sense feeling, a natural liking, having noth- 
ing to do with an act of the human will, and less with the virtue 
of Christian love. Christ’s discourse makes it clear enough that He 
was not speaking of natural attractions. 


No one denies that there are higher forms of human love than 
this response to external attractiveness. ‘The love of a father and 
mother for their children is certainly more than a sense feeling. It 





8I John 4:16. 4 John 13:35. 
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carries with it a serious sense of obligation and responsibility. ‘The 
love of real friends on a human level, too, is more than mere sense 
love. It is a sharing of common interests. It is based on mutual 
respect and understanding. 


But is it merely this love of human friendship that Christ meant 
by charity? Certainly not. Christ speaks of charity as universal, as 
going out to all men. These human ties, though they are beautiful 
and good, are very specialized, limited to a small group. He did 
not say, “Love your friends, family, and associates.” He made his 
love paradoxical: “You have heard that it hath been said, ‘Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor and hate thy enemy. But I say to you: 
Love your enemies: do good to them that hate you, and pray for 
them that persecute and calumniate you. . . . For if you love them 
that love you, what reward shall you have? Do not even the 
publicans this?” © 


It is a shocking paradox. Surely at first sight He seems to be 
speaking of a superhuman love, even of an impossible love. He 
insists that Christian love has nothing to do with liking or dis- 
liking at all. It has nothing to do with family responsibility or 
common interests. It belongs everywhere. It is not, “love thy 
neighbor and hate thy enemy.” Rather it is, “love thy neighbor 
and thy enemy as well.” In other words, it is a love without lim- 
its as to the persons loved. 

How are we to explain this love? True, He did not say, “Ap- 
prove of your enemies; agree with all they do.” Nor did he say, 
“Support your enemies; sell out to your enemies.” He did noth- 
ing of the kind Himself. Yet He‘did say, ““Love your enemies.” In 
what sense? 

First of all, we can conclude from the text above cited that 
hatred is directly forbidden. “You have heard that it hath been 
said, Thou shalt ... hate thy enemy. But I say, love your ene- 
mies.” ® There is a direct and definite contrast. Hatred has been 
excluded from the New Testament; Christ will not tolerate it. 
That alone was a hard saying for the men of His generation; it is 
a hard saying for the men of ours. The new law of God, the “new 
commandment” of Christ is Christian love, always and every- 
where. Love for all. 


5 Matt. 5:43-46. 8 Ibid., v. 43 f. 
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CHARITY AND KINDNESS 


Does Christ simply mean human kindness? His own example 
and that of His saints do not at all favor this interpretation. Let 
us examine Christ’s own actions. Could He be called “charitable” 
to the Pharisees if charity were simply human kindness? He was 
harsh and severe with them, and openly condemned them. He 
reproached them with fearful threats and warnings, which made 
them angry. He referred to them as “‘blind guides.” Yet surely He 
loved them with divine charity. The objection that Christ was 
the divine Judge and could read their evil hearts seems beside 
the point; it would not in itself have changed His own law of love 
for enemies in their regard. 


We might recall the charity of St. Teresa of Avila as expressed 
in her dealing with a young nobleman, a former fiance of one of 
her nuns who continued making calls on her. The Saint told him 
that if he dared to show up in the convent parlor again, she 
would petition the king to behead him. We can fit this into the 
scheme of charity, but not so easily into that of human kindness. 

St. Augustine, warning his clerics to reveal serious faults they 
found in others, says that to do so is not cruelty, but charity, for 
it is done to prevent others from becoming infected. Here again 
is an indication of a charity that is distinct from, and deeper than, 
kindness. 

Kindness implies rather a manner, an approach that may ac- 
company any action, even an uncharitable one. One might even 
use kindness in doing another grave harm. One might be tender 
and gracious about leading another into error or even sin. Such 
kindness, of course would not be virtuous. Kindness does not suit 
all expressions of love, nor is it interchangeable with any form of 
human love. 


CHARITY AND GOODNESS 


Charity is closer to our notion of goodness. The latter is surely 
a broader and deeper concept than kindness. Whether kind, tol- 
erant, and tender, or harsh, severe, and even intolerant, the saints 
were concerned about what was truly good for their fellowmen, 
their eternal happiness. That is why the Church says they prac- 
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ticed heroic charity, not heroic kindness. Whatever other virtues 
the saints possessed, these were always the handmaids of charity. 

Charity as Christ speaks of it in His last discourse is a divine 
goodness, far above a merely human kindness, or even human love. 
Notice the parallel between “love” and “do good” in His words 
as quoted by St. Matthew: “Love your enemies: do good to them 
that hate you.’’? It is a typical parallelism, such as those found 
throughout the Sacred Scripture, especially in poetic passages; it 
is a strengthening of phrase by synonymic repetition. “Love” and 
“do good” are synonyms of each other, just as “enemies” and 
“them that hate you” are synonyms. Notice the new meaning our 
Lord gives to “enemies” in the Christian sense. Not, “those you 
hate,” for the Christian hates no one; but “those who hate you” 
are the Christian’s enemies. 


Having identified love with doing good, Christ insists that His 
disciples’ love be like His own. His love meant doing His Father’s 
will; so should ours. “If you keep my commandments, you shall 
abide in My love; as I also have kept My Father’s commandments 
and do abide in His love.” * And even more explicitly, ‘““This is 
my commandment, that you love one another, as I have loved 
you.” ® His disciples could easily remember how His love had con- 
sisted in a good that was deep and genuine, reaching into their 
innermost thoughts and motives; purifying their materialistic idea 
of the Messias and redemption, their mistaken notions as to who 
among men is truly great, their ignorance of spiritual values. He 
had corrected them, admonished them, warned them. He had 
instructed the sons of Zebedee and their ambitious mother and 
had reproached Judas—a striking example of Christ’s love. All 
this He meant when He said, “as I have loved you.” 





How different was Christ’s attitude from that of the parent who 
allows his child to become spiritually bankrupt because he cannot 
say an unkind word, because he does not wish to be “harsh” or 
“severe”! Is this Christian love? Or consider the teacher who 
fails to teach properly or maintain reasonable order because he is 
“so nice,” and “‘so kind,” and ‘‘cannot hurt a pupil’s feelings.” Is 
this Christian love? In general, do we not see a false kindness— 
even a false goodness—which ignores true issues for the sake of 
avoiding unpleasantness? Is this Christian charity? Or is it rather 





7 Ibid., v. 44. 8 John 15:10. 9 Ibid., v. 12. 
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a veiled sloth or ignorance or partiality or selfishness? Deceptions 
such as these must be unveiled before we can draw a clear, accur- 
ate picture of Christian charity in action. 


Christian charity is not only distinct from human kindness or 
leniency; it must likewise be distinguished from a merely human 
goodness. The latter is indeed something admirable, but it is not 
charity. A parent or teacher, for example, may be firm or faithful 
in doing what is humanly good for a child without practicing 
charity. If charity is properly spoken of as a divine love, then it 
can never be separated from God. “God is charity, and he who 
abides in charity abides in God, and God lives in him.” 7 


DIvINE LOVE 


Charity in God is identified with His own essence. It is God 
loving Himself for His own goodness. Charity in us, too, is 
primarily our love for God because of His own perfect goodness. 
But Christian love shares the divine love wherever it is found. 
Thus it is an admiration of the goodness of God both in Himself 
and as expressed in our neighbor (all men) and in ourselves. So, 
as human love ties one human being to another, Christian love 
ties a person to God, and through God to his neighbor. That is 
why the Christian can love even those he cannot like or find at- 
tractive. He does not love them for himself (as he would in sense 
love) or purely for themselves (as he might in a very noble hu- 
man friendship). He loves them through God, and for God, and 
because of God. 


Att MEN’s Goop Is or Gop 


God is all goodness. All created things participate in His good- 
ness, some to a greater, some to a lesser degree. It is because of 
God that they are good. He, the source of goodness, must put good 
into us before we are worthy of love. Thus God, illustrating His 
charity, says to the vilest of men, in the poem of Francis 
Thompson: 





10] John 4:16. 
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“Strange, piteous, futile thing! 
Wherefore should any set thee love apart? 
Seeing none but I makes much of naught” (He said), 
“And human love needs human meriting: 
How hast thou merited— 
Of all man’s clotted clay the dingiest clot? 
Alack, thou knowest not 
How little worthy of any love thou art! 
Whom wilt thou find to love ignoble thee, 
Save Me, save only Me?” 


It is God who “makes much of naught.’’ He makes us good by 
the nature He gives us and by the grace which perfects that 
nature. The Christian loves all his fellowmen not merely as crea- 
tures of God but as potential sons of God. The very root of his 
love of neighbor is the desire to see the divine potential in every 
man realized—the desire to help every man reach the goal of 
his creation, the final good he was meant to achieve. 


TRUE CHARITY 


We have touched the heart of charity. We might call it “loving 
for God’s reasons rather than our own.” In practice, it is the 
Christian’s struggle to bring all men to their true happiness. It is 
the true love that endures beyond this passing world. It extends 
from the most admirable to the most vicious person the Christian 
knows, for the true Christian wants all to be worthy of heaven. 
He knows that where he cannot offer physical assistance, he can 
be of spiritual help, for he is always and everywhere acting 
through God. 

In external appearance, charity may take almost any form: it 
may seem foolish as well as wise; it may seem harsh as well as 
kind; it may seem strict as well as lenient; it may seem troubled 
as well as calm; it may suffer, it may rejoice; it may believe, it 
may doubt; but always, the interior heart is the same. It desires 
to save men, not to destroy them; to convert them, not to reject 
them; to beg God’s mercy on them, not to hate them; to hate evil, 
not to hate evil men; to destroy sin, but to save sinners. “Behold 
what manner of charity the Father hath bestowed upon us, that 
we should be called, and should be the sons of God.” ” 


11 The Hound of Heaven. 12] John 3:1. 














Purtfying Conflict 


Charles M. Magsam 


ARL MARX, taking his philosophy from Hegel, held that 

society evolves by the inevitable conflict between its classes. 
Arnold Toynbee maintains that the great historical movements of 
civilizations and nations and men are the reaction to a natural 
stimulus or conflict. Many modern psychologists, starting with 
the mechanical response of physics and the instinct response of 
biology, conclude that in the individual man also the growth and 
development of personality depend upon his predetermined and 
automatic response to conflict, which they hold to be a law of 
nature. As a hedge must be clipped to thicken and iron must be 
fired and beaten to be wrought into usefulness and beauty, so 
man, they say, must grow by the oral aggression of eating and 
the aggressive possessiveness of love and self-restraint. ‘They would 
even make the instinct to hate and to kill as real as the instinct 
to love. 

Although it is a law of nature that the lower living forms attain 
their goal by serving and being absorbed into the higher forms 
of life, this does not mean that man comes to perfection by self- 
destruction. Nor do civilizations come to their consummation by 
being done to death. God so created all things that they would 
attain their goal in the tranquillity of right order. As‘far as this 
world is concerned, man achieves his distinctive human perfec- 
tion, not by the destruction of his species, but by knowing, re- 
specting, and using the rest of creation according to God’s plan, 
thus enabling lower creatures also to attain the goals for which 
they were created. 
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That men experience conflict, of course, cannot be denied. St. 
Paul spoke of a warfare between the law of the body and the law 
of the mind.! He pointed out, likewise, that God chastises those 
He loves and “‘scourges every son whom He receives.” ? Other 
saints, in turn, have spoken of such a conflict, describing the flesh 
as an enemy or as a donkey to be ridden and driven. 


ORIGIN OF THE CONFLICT 


The conflict of which St. Paul spoke had its origin in original 
sin, which deprived man’s reason and will of the orderly control 
which they once had over the human passions. As a result each 
passion and instinct tends to seek its own satisfaction independent- 
ly of the good of the entire person. On the physical level instincts 
frequently clash with one another. On the psychological level, be- 
cause Of deep-seated attachments or deep-seated fears, a person 
may find himself unable to make a choice, may feel impelled by 
circumstances to choose against his will, or may regret a choice 
irrevocably made. Again, an individual’s conflict may arise imme- 
ditely from some secret ambition, from sloth, from antipathy and 
prejudice, or from something as noble as a method in the apos- 
tolate. Through ambition a person may attempt things that are 
beyond his limitations or through fears waste time on little things 
that are not worthy of his God-given ability. He may vainly seek 
permanent happiness in transitory things, make resolutions with- 
out counting the cost of keeping them, or desire something con- 
trary to the laws of God and the nature of man. 

With his reason illumined by faith and with his will aided by 
grace, hope, and love, it is possible for man to achieve holiness 
and, through it, something of the original self-mastery that should 
belong to him as one made to the image and likeness of God. In 
striving for holiness and self-mastery, however, he must avail him- 
self every day of the means most clearly at hand. Since men are 
made to live and work together, they obviously are made to be 
purified together and therefore to attain sanctity through one 
another. As a rule God uses ordinary means in effecting our sanc- 
tification. He does not work miracles unnecessarily, although we 
tend to associate the extraordinary with divine operations. God 





1Rom. 7:19-23. 





2Heb. 12:6. 
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chooses to be extraordinarily simple and practicable. Normally 
there is the simplicity of divinity about everything He does, for 
God does not need the bizarre and sensational. Yet, it sometimes 
happens that what is ordinary and simple proves to be unaccept- 
able to men. The ordinary Son of Mary and Joseph was an un- 
acceptable Messiah to the people of Nazareth; the simple Galilean 
Carpenter was an unacceptable Messiah to the entrenched Phari- 
sees of Jerusalem. 


Men, likewise, may be unimpressed by one another as the di- 
vinely intended means for their spiritual purification. ‘They may 
feel that they themselves could make better arrangements for their 
sanctification. There is a tendency to look upon material things 
as the great means of purification. Just as common is the tendency 
to seek spiritual advancement by escape to some other life, to 
some other place, to some other work—or at least to work with 
some other people. Men wish to manufacture their own kind of 
cross instead of accepting the one which God sends them. 


PURIFICATION THROUGH ONE ANOTHER 


Men possess a devastating capacity for rubbing one another 
the wrong way. In each man a hundred native and God-given dif- 
ferences are compounded and intensified by an accumulation of 
acquired attitudes, mannerisms, habits, and faults. ‘The closer we 
live and work with someone the more abrasive and biting do our 
differences become. This ready-made cross of conflict should be 
accepted with all the charity we are capable of mustering. 


God desires to purify us of our vanity by our mistakes and 
humiliations in the presence of others and through the ways that 
others have of reminding us of them. He wishes to purify us of 
the pride of superiority and of the tendency to domineer by let- 
ting us see, through other people how little we know, how wrong 
we can be, and what it is like to be shunned because of pride. He 
wants to purify us from the pride of excessive independence by 
showing us our own personal loneliness and inadequacy in God’s 
work when we try to ignore other people. He desires to purify us 
of pride of intellect by showing us the vanity and the limits of our 
knowledge. For the intellectually proud God sometimes lets oth- 
ers be the occasion of serious temptations of the flesh. God wishes 
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to purify us of our desire to impress people by letting us be mis- 
understood and criticized. He desires to purify us of pride of am- 
bition by letting us fail and by letting others ridicule us for our 
failures. He wishes to purify us of boasting and exaggeration by 
letting us be called a braggart or the like. He wishes to cure us of 
our pride of sensitiveness by letting us be ridiculed by those 
whose praise we most seek. He wishes to purify us of pride of tim- 
idity by letting us stumble into those contacts and responsibilities 
and situations that we try so carefully to avoid. He wishes to pur- 
ify us of spiritual vanity by letting us see, through our superiors 
and others many more imperfections than we even knew we had. 
He desires to purify us from pride of naturalism by letting us see 
that we can accomplish nothing spiritually for others without 
His help. He wants to purify us of our pride of cynicism by al- 
lowing us to find ourselves doubted and mistrusted. 


LEssons BY LIVING 


In the same way God wishes to purify us of our sensuality by 
letting others ridicule us for our attachment to comforts and to 
food and for our vulgarity of speech. He wishes to purify us of 
our avarice by letting the thoughtless and carelessness of others 
separate us from personal property. He desires to purify us of ex- 
plosive irritation or sullen resentment by letting others laugh at 
us for getting excited over trifles. He wishes to purify us of im- 
patience by teaching us to appreciate and live with those around 
us. He desires to purify us of emotional immaturity and over- 
dependence by frustration, disappointment, and rejection. He 
wishes to purify us of cowardice by the courageous example of 
another’s uncomplaining, daily generosity in God’s service. 


Finally, God wishes to purify us of our sloth by letting us be 
criticized for tardiness and for poor work. He wishes to purify us 
of jealousy and envy by the efforts of others to make us jealous 
and by their ridicule of us for our jealousy. He wishes to purify 
us of pretense and hypocrisy by letting others expose our insin- 
cerity. He wishes to purify us of uncharitableness and selfishness 
by helping us to respect, love, and serve Him in the person we 
most despise. He wishes to purify us from unfounded fears and 
suspicion by showing us the consistent wholesomeness and the 
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great good that is often hidden under an ordinary exterior in 
another person. 

‘These many ways of being purified through one another show 
how much we owe one another the debt of charity. We are 
cleansed and formed through the general discipline of communi- 
ty life and through voluntary penances. But most of all we are 
cleansed and formed simply through one another in our hour to 
hour and day to day association, not merely by the virtues which 
they possess but also by their differences of temperament and 
their outright habitual faults and momentary weaknesses. 

St. John of the Cross used to insist that one person is refined 
and sanctified in thought, word, and action by the character and 
manner of his fellows. Father Caussade included the weaknesses 


of others when he said: “Blessed be the God of all things and in: 


all things, but especially because He knows how to use all things 
for sanctifying His elect through one another, ... He often uses 
a diamond to polish another diamond. How important is this 
thought for our consolation, that we may never be scandalized at 
the petty persecution which good men sometimes occasion against 
each other.” 
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Spirituality for All 
VII. Channels of Grace 


Christopher Kiesling, O.P. 


UR spiritual life is part of the “mystery of Christ.” + Our 

spiritual life is ours; it is a gift from the merciful God which 

we possess as our own. Grace sinks its roots into the substance of 

our souls, extends its branches of virtues and gifts throughout our 
powers of action, and brings forth the fruit of good deeds. 

But our spiritual life is ours together with Christ. Grace and all 
that flows from it we possess not in isolation, but with Christ, and 
not merely with the historical Christ, alongside Christ, so to speak, 
but with Christ as Head of the mystical body, with Christ, into 
whom we are incorporated, from whom our spiritual life flows, 
and in whom we are “built together into a dwelling place for God 
in the Spirit.” ? St. Paul writes that “God, who is rich in mercy 
.. . brought us to life together with Christ . . . and raised us up 
together, and seated us together in heaven in Christ Jesus, that 
He might show in the ages to come the overflowing riches of His 
grace in kindness towards us in Christ Jesus.” ® 

By reason of our spiritual life with and in Christ we are, more- 
over, God’s “workmanship . . . created in Christ Jesus,” * “a new 
creature.” > In the first creation, when God formed heaven and 
earth, He did not and could not use any tools or instruments to 





1 Eph. 3:4. 
2 Ibid., 2:22. 4 Ibid., 2:10. 
3 Ibid., 2:4-7. 5 II Cor. 5:17. 
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assist Him in His work. But in this second creation, when God 
reconciles us to Himself through Christ, He can and does use 
tools to produce His masterpiece. 


The primary tool or instrument used by God to fashion this 
new creation is the sacred humanity of Christ. Other tools used 
by God are the sacraments. Supernatural life descends from God 
through the sacred humanity of Christ and then through the sac- 
raments into our souls. 


‘These sacraments are themselves part of the “mystery of Christ,” 
for they have been instituted by Christ; they derive their power 
from His passion and death; and they are indeed His actions, not 
His alone, but His with and in His mystical body, the Church. 
As part of the “mystery of Christ” the sacraments escape the grasp 
of our understanding. But their predominant role in the life of 
the Christian at the various critical junctures of life—at birth, 
adolescence, marriage, sickness, death—and their importance in 
the growth of the spiritual life, together with the inborn curiosity 
of the human mind confronted with the hidden and secret, impel 
us to consider three truths about the sacraments: what these tools 
of God for the new creation in Christ are; why we use them; and 
what effects are produced by their power. 


SIGNS OF GRACE 


Were we to stockpile the realities of our world for some future 
generation, we would put the sacraments in the warehouse of 
billboards, traffic signals, pictures, statues, and (if we could cap- 
ture such fleeting realities) smoke, handshakes, and embraces. 
The sacraments, in a word, fall into that class of things we call 
“signs.” 

“A sign,” St. Augustine says, “is a thing which, apart from the 
impression that it presents to the senses, causes of itself some oth- 
er thing to enter our thoughts.” ® When my eyes observe a 
thread of smoke spiraling its way into the sky, I think: spontan- 
eously of the fire which lies at its source. I know that I am wel- 





6 On Christian Doctrine (John J. Gavigan, O.S.A. trans.; “The Fathers of 
the Church; the Writings of St. Augustine,” Vol. IV [New York: Cima Publishing 
The Liturgical Press, 1954), pp. 11-17. 


Company, 1947]), Book II, chap. 1, p. 61. 
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come and loved through a handshake or an embrace. And I know 
that this child is cleansed of sin and is an adopted son of God 
through washing with water together with the pronouncing of 
the words: “I baptize thee in the name of the Father and of the 
Son and of the Holy Ghost.” 

St. Paul saw that the sacraments are signs or symbols. In his 
epistle to the Romans he wrote that “we were buried with Him 
[Christ] by means of baptism into death.” 7 In baptism the head, 
or even the whole body as in ancient times, is placed under water, 
as Christ was placed under the earth at His burial. ““The font is, 
as it were, a burial,’’ wrote St. Ambrose.* This bodily likeness 
to Christ, however, signifies and accomplishes something within 
the soul, the destruction of sin, St. Paul, in the letter to the 
Romans, used the exterior ritual which signifies this interior ef- 
fect to help his audience understand the full import of Christian 
baptism. 

In his letter to the Ephesians St. Paul referred to the conjugal 
union of man and woman as something significative or symbolic 
of Christ and His Church. ® In his first letter to the Corinthians 
he indicated the symbolic character of the Eucharist. 1° 

St. Paul was not being inventive in viewing the sacraments as 
signs, sensible realities which bring to mind something other than 
themselves. The discourse of Christ Himself on the Eucharist in 
the sixth chapter of the Gospel according to St. John and Christ’s 
own words instituting the Eucharist in the Last Supper accounts 
of the Synoptic Gospels indicate that the Lord considered the 
consecrated appearances of bread and wine as signs of His body 
and blood contained in them and of the spiritual nourishment we 
derive from Him. 


THE CHRISTIAN TRADITION 


The Fathers of the Church in their homilies, catechetical in- 
structions, letters, and major literary works spoke and wrote of 





TRom. 6:4. 


8 On the Sacraments (T. Thompson, trans.; J. H. Srawley, ed.; London: 
SPCK, 1950), Book II, chap. 6, p. 66. 


9 Eph. 5:21-33. 
10 [bid., 10:16-18; 11:25-27. 
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the sacraments as signs. St. Cyril of Jerusalem (d. 386) and St. 
Ambrose (d. 397) with unsurpassed skill and beauty analyzed the 
meaning of the rites of Christian initiation—the sacraments of 
baptism, confirmation, and the Eucharist. ™ 


With his statement that “a visible sacrifice is a sacrament or 
sacred sign of an invisible sacrifice,” St. Augustine initiated the 
centuries-long theological task of forging a strict definition of a 
sacrament. ?? St. Thomas struck the last blows on the anvil of 
theological thought many centuries later in his Summa theolo- 
giae: “Properly speaking, a sacrament . . . is defined as the sign 
of a sacred thing precisely as that sacred thing here and now 
sanctifies man.” 


A sacrament is fundamentally a sign or symbol of the grace 
which is produced in the soul by the passion of Christ, which 
makes man holy, and which orientates him toward eternal life. 
St. Paul tells us that by baptism we have been baptized into 
Christ’s death (sign of grace produced by Christ’s passion), so 
that we may walk in newness of life (sign of grace making man 
holy) and eventually be united with Him in the likeness of His 
resurrection (sign of future glory).** Christ in His Eucharistic 
discourses taught that the bread He would give was His flesh for 
the life of the world (sign of grace as produced by the Passion), 
that he who ate this bread would abide in Him and He in him 
(sign of grace making man holy), and that he who ate would live 
forever (sign of future glory). % 


CAUSES OF GRACE 


The sacraments are unusual signs. A red light does not stop a 
car. A religious habit does not make a monk. But the washing of 
water and the Trinitarian formula do make a child of God. The 





11 §t. Cyril of Jerusalem, Mystagogical Catechesis (R. W. Church, trans.; F. L. 


Cross, ed.; London: SPCK, 1951). St. Ambrose, On the Sacraments and On the 
Mysteries (Cf. note 15 above for bibliographic data for both.). ; 


12 The City of God (Gerald G. Walsh, S.J. and Daniel Honan, trans.; “The 
Fathers of the Church; the Writings of St. Augustine,” Vol. VIII [New York: 
Fathers of the Church, Inc., 1954]), Book X, chap. 5, p. 123. 


13 Summa theol., IIIa, q. 60, a. 2. 
14 Rom. 6:4 f. 
15 John 6:52, 57, 59. 
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sacraments confer the grace they signify. Of the anointing of con- 
firmation, St. Cyril of Jerusalem writes: “It is symbolically ap- 
plied to thy forehead and thy other senses; and while thy body is 
anointed with visible ointment, thy soul is sanctified by the Holy 
and life-giving Spirit.” 1¢ 

The reformers of the sixteenth century attacked this unique 
characteristic of the sacramental symbols, their power of pro- 
ducing within the soul the cleansing from sin through the bestowal 
of grace which they signify by their words and materials and ac- 
tions. The reformers maintained that the sacraments, the two or 
three they retained, were mere signs or symbols of faith which 
served to stimulate faith in Christ but which did not produce that 
faith and the grace from which it flows. 


Because of this attack upon the power of the sacraments to con- 
fer what they signify, the Council of Trent emphasized this par- 
ticular truth of the sacraments’ efficacy.1* The council did not 
deny the Christian tradition that the sacraments are basically 
signs; but as a consequence of the council’s emphasis on the sac- 
raments’ power to confer grace with infallible surety when used 
properly, Catholics have come to regard the sacraments as pri- 
marily producers of grace, spiritual pills to keep the soul in that 
state of spiritual health necessary to possess heaven after death. 

But the tools of God for the new creation in Christ are not so 
crude. The variety of the sacraments—from the ritual washing of 
baptism, through the food and drink of the Eucharist and the 
judicial process of penance, to the anointing with oil in extreme 
unction—-demands that there be something more to the sacra- 
ments than their power of producing grace. If the sacraments are 
nothing more than spiritual injections, why all the variety in 
their rites? Grace is basically the same, a share in the divine life. 
One rite capable of producing that grace in the soul or increasing 
it would suffice, if the only task of the sacraments were to confer 
grace. 

A true appreciation of the sacraments requires that we once 
again think of them as Christian tradition handed them down to 
us—signs of grace productive of the grace they signify: efficacious 
symbols of grace. Only if both these facets of the sacraments are 





16 Op. cit., p. 65. 17 Session VII, canons 6-8. 
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kept in mind can we appreciate why we use them and what ef- 
fects flow from their use, the second and third truths about the 
sacraments which we shall now consider. 


To LivE HUMANLY 


God’s gift of the sacraments is not only an expression of divine 
mercy but also a sign of divine wisdom. We need signs and sym- 
bols to live humanly. God respects this deeply rooted need of 
ours by providing us with sacraments when we are made new 
creatures and drawn into the mystery of Christ. 

As creatures of body and soul, we ordinarily learn about the 
realities of the mind and of the realm of pure spirit through 
bodily sensations, through sight and hearing and touch. The vis- 
ible march of the stars across the heavens mothered the science 
of astronomy; biting winds and gentle rain the science of meteo- 
rology. The vision of a beautiful face or a touch of tenderness 
gives birth in the flesh to the noblest love. Experiences of the 
sensible world about us lead us even to God, “for since the crea- 
tion of the world His invisible attributes are clearly seen .. . be- 
ing understood through the things that are made.” 18 

Because we are made to know and to love the spiritual through 
the sensible, we need signs in every sphere of spiritual knowledge 
and love; for, as we have seen, signs are sensible realities which 
engender in the mind something other than themselves yet some- 
thing proper to the spirit. This universal need of ours for signs 
to guide us, to teach us, to foster love, God has answered in the 
religious sphere by the sacraments, signs leading us into the mys- 
tery of Christ. 

The sacraments, therefore, do more in the soul than produce 
grace from which faith and charity flow. The sacraments as signs 
instruct the faith and quicken the charity which accompany grace. 
“And therefore,” writes St. Thomas, “in divine worship it is 
necessary to use corporeal things, in order that through them, as 
through signs, the mind of man may be quickened to perform 
spiritual acts by which he is joined to God.” ® 

The sacraments instruct the faithful. The flowing water and 
the invocation of the Trinity in baptism inform the simplest of 





18 Rom. 1:20. 19 Summa theol., Ila Ilae, q. 81, a. 7. 
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God’s children that they are cleansed from the stain of sin and 
have a new life centered in the triune God. The sign of the cross 
with chrism under the imposed hand of the bishop teaches the 
little ones that they are now different from other Christians, that 
they have advanced, that somehow or other they are now allied 
with the leaders of the Church militant, the bishops, in the great 
struggle between Christ and the world. 

The simple meaning which these sacramental rites convey to 
the elect can be and must be developed by preaching and teach- 
ing and assimilated by reading and meditating. St. Paul’s epistles 
to the Romans and Ephesians, St. Cyril’s and St. Ambrose’s dis- 
courses on the Christian mysteries served to give fuller meaning 
to the sacramental signs. The Church in her liturgy embellishes 
the simple rites given by the Lord with readings from Scripture 
and from the Fathers of the Church, with prayers and chants, 
with homilies and ceremonies in order to open the eyes of the 
faithful to the great realities hidden behind the sacraments. 

An exhaustive grasp of the truth of grace signified by the sac- 
raments we can never obtain, of course, for the sacraments are 
mysteries. But as Christians it is our duty, and our privilege, to 
study, to meditate upon, and to discover the meaning of the sacra- 
mental symbols. 


To QUICKEN CHARITY 


The sacraments as sensible signs not only instruct faith but also 
quicken charity. The natural contract of marriage has been raised 
to the dignity of a sacrament for Christian men and women. This 
means that husband and wife in sacramental marriage are given 
grace to lead good lives; it means, too, that their intimate union 
as husband and wife is a sign to all the world of the intimate 
bond between Christ and His Church: “...a husband is head of 
the wife, just as Christ is Head of the Church.” 7° If not blind to 
the meaning of their sacramental union, their awareness through 
faith of their roles as symbols of Christ and of His Church should 
prompt husband and wife to love each other with a supernatural 
love akin to that exchanged between Christ and His Church: 
“. .. just as the Church is subject to Christ, so also let wives be 





20 Eph. 5:23. 
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to their husbands in all things. Husbands, love your wives, just 
as Christ also loved the Church, and delivered Himself up for 
ET ie 

The Eucharist, of course, is the great quickener of charity, not 
only in the sense of pouring into our souls by its power an in- 
crease of grace and charity, but precisely as a sign or symbol. 
“Because the bread is one,” wrote the Apostle, ‘“‘we, though many, 
are one body, all of us who partake of the one bread.” * Quite 
apart from the efficacious power of the Eucharist, therefore, our 
gathering together with others to celebrate the memorial of our 
common Savior and to partake of the same bread of sacrifice 
should stimulate love for one another, unity and peace within the 
community or the parish. 

To ignore the symbolism of the Eucharist, which is a common 
meal of consecrated bread and wine, or to act contrary to the 
obvious meaning of the sacred meal by harboring dislikes and 
hatreds in the heart, renders us less capable or even totally in- 
capable of profiting from the power of the Eucharist to produce 
its grace.**> The sacraments cause grace only if we have certain 
minimum dispositions; and they cause more or less grace in pro- 
portion to the perfection of those dispositions. Among the neces- 
sary dispositions for receiving the effects of the Eucharist is, of 
course, the state of grace, which includes the love of neighbor in 
God, a reality signified by that sacrament itself. The very struc- 
ture of the Eucharist as a fraternal meal, therefore, serves to dis- 
pose us for an ever greater share in the mystery of Christ. 


To Express FAITH AND LOVE 


We use the sacraments not only to enlighten our faith and to 
quicken our charity, but also to proclaim our faith and to express 
our love. This motive for our use of the sacred symbols also fol- 
lows from our composite human nature. The man who hides his 
convictions in his own mind and who fears to profess his love we 
despise as less than a man, unless circumstances truly justify his 





21 Ibid., 24 f. Cf. Pius XI, Casti connubi; AAS, XXII (1930), 548, 555 f. 
22I Cor. 10:17. 
23 Cf. I Cor. 11:18-22. 
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silence. The possessor of truth and the lover of good, moreover, 
are compelled to manifest their treasures by embodying beliefs 
in words and affections in embraces. 

The man who truly believes in Jesus Christ will welcome the 
opportunity to proclaim his allegiance by being “born again of 
water and the Holy Spirit.” ** The man who believes in Christ’s 
saving sacrifice and loves God above all things will hasten to 
kneel, to sing, to partake in every possible way in the sacramental 
renewal of Christ’s sacrifice in the Mass; he will hasten to express 
his love’s desire for union with God by partaking of the sacred 
meal whose food and drink is the body and blood of the Word 
incarnate. 

By these bodily expressions of interior conviction and love, man 
strengthens his faith and charity, makes them penetrate into the 
very marrow of his bones and to the extremities of his limbs, so 
that he becomes totally possessed by this divine knowledge and 
love. He not only believes in God and says that he loves God: 
he lives that belief and love. Faith and charity are not dogmas: 
they are living experiences of the whole man. * 


To Live SOCIALLY 


‘The sacraments serve also our social needs. No man is sufficient 
unto himself for the many needs of human life; man depends 
upon man. But men can communicate with one another—again 
because of man’s nature of body and soul—only through words, 
gestures, emblems. When men, therefore, bind themselves into so- 
cleties to realize some common goal, a visible, tangible standard 
must be raised to focus the thoughts and desires of all upon that 
goal. The visible sign may be a flag which men will follow into 
battle; it may be a ceremonial banquet or a learned symposium; 
it may be ritualistic worship at a shrine. “In the name of no re- 
ligion, be it true or false,” wrote St. Augustine, “can men be 
united, unless they are rallied about some common, visible stand- 
ards or sacraments.” *6 





24 John 3:5. 


25 Cf. John L. Murphy, The Mass and Liturgical Reform (Milwaukee: Bruce 
Publishing Company, 1956), 70-88. 


26 Contra Faustum, Bk. XIX, chap. 9; PL 42, 355. 
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The new creation in the mystery of Christ does not run counter 
to the social nature of man and the natural needs of that social 
nature. Indeed, the new creation elevates man as a social being, 
incorporating him into a new society, making him a member of 
‘a chosen race, a royal priesthood, a holy nation, a purchased 
people.” 27 Men can be bound into the unity of this new people 
of God only by some visible sacraments which focus their lives 
on the common goal of this unique society. 

The central sacrament of the new creation in Christ is the 
Eucharistic sacrifice. °° All the other sacraments with their ac- 
companying rites and prayers are ordered to this supreme act of 
religion. Men must be initiated by baptism into the mystical body 
to partake in the sacrifice; they must be strengthened by con- 
firmation to share in it and to live its fruits in a hostile world; 
after a fall they must be revived in grace by penance to return to 
a fruitful participation in the central sacrifice; they must be or- 
dained to offer the sacrifice and married in Christ to provide new 
participants. 

We need the sacraments, therefore, because we are members of 
the mystical body of Christ, called to know and love and serve 
God not in isolation, but in the unity of a society, a unique so- 
ciety, transcending the oneness of any purely human society and 
nothing less than the whole Christ, “the fullness of Him who is 
wholly fulfilled in all. *° In and through the sacraments each and 
every Christian is bound to Christ and to one another. Together 
we offer the Mass with the priest in Christ. My communion and 
yours unite us not only to Christ but to one another: we partake 
of one bread, and the bond of charity linking us together is 
strengthened. Your sacramental penance and the baptism of an 
African native redound to the spiritual profit of the whole body 
of Christ. And because your spiritual nourishment and my restor- 
ation to grace and the spiritual regeneration of the native are 
accomplished through sacraments, sacred signs visible to all, the 
social character of this religious activity is ever before our at- 
tention and we are drawn ever deeper into the holiness of the 
community, the ark of the Church, in which we are saved. 





271 Pet. 2:9. 
28 Pius XII, op. cit., 547; Summa theel., IIIa, q. 65, a. 3; q. 73, a. 3. 
29 Eph. 1:23. 
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PRACTICAL CONSEQUENCES 


Three practical consequences for our personal spiritual life 
issue from the doctrine that the sacraments are fundamentally 
signs of grace sanctifying man. First, we can enrich our faith 
by seeking to understand more thoroughly the sacramental sym- 
bolism. This deeper understanding we can achieve by our daily 
attention to the liturgy of the Church, for the Church has chosen 
to accompany the use of the sacraments those scriptural passages 
and patristic writings which unfold the meaning of the sacra- 
ments. Daily attention to and even deliberate study of our missals 
and breviaries are especially valuable. Following upon broader 
horizons of faith, charity will grow in depth and embrace. 

Secondly, an intelligent and devout participation in the sacra- 
ments, a genuine giving of ourselves, mind and heart, to what 
we are doing, be it attending Mass or going to confession, will 
dispose us more perfectly to profit from the sacraments. The 
prayers, readings, and ceremonies with which the Church sur- 
rounds the sacraments in her liturgy, by informing our faith and 
calling to our charity, draw our hearts and minds into the sac- 
ramental vortex, so that our souls are increasingly subjected to 
the divine power which works in and through the sacraments. 


Thirdly, in our use of the sacraments we ought to grow more 
conscious of our oneness with our neighbor in the unity of the 
mystical body. The very fact that we gather together in one 
church about one altar where we join with the priest to offer a 
visible sacrifice of consecrated bread and wine ought to impress 
upon us the truth that our salvation is achieved in union with 
others, and that the worship we offer to God, especially in the 
Sacrifice of the Mass, is not simply my worship, but our worship. 
This growing consciousness of unity in salvation and in worship 
ought to filter into other spheres of social life, so that God’s “good 
pleasure . . . to re-establish all things in Christ” *° may be realized. 

Having found the reason why we use the sacraments in their 


nature as signs of grace, we now direct our thoughts to the sac- 
raments as causes of grace, for in this consideration we will dis- 





30 Eph. 1:10. 
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cover what effects are produced by the sacraments, the third truth 
we set out to investigate. 


POWER OF THE SACRAMENTS 


The sacraments are unusual symbols, we have noted, because 
they actually produce what they signify—cleansing from sin, spir- 
itual strengthening and nourishment, absolution from sin, and 
the like. But how is this possible? What proportion exists between 
bread, wine, water, oil, human words, and the supernatural grace 
signified by these lowly things? 

Perhaps the sacraments produce grace only indirectly, that is, 
God Himself produces grace in the soul when the sacraments are 
used; the sacraments are then an occasion for God’s bestowing 
grace, as redeeming a gift certificate is the occasion for a clerk to 
hand you a new pen and pencil. Or perhaps our use of the sacra- 
ments persuades God, so to speak, to produce grace in our souls, 
because He sees something of His Son in these rites instituted by 
Christ: the sacraments are then moral causes of God’s productive 
activity in our souls. 

St. Thomas was convinced that such indirect power of the sac- 
raments over the grace produced in our souls (‘‘indirect” in so 
far as the sacraments would produce grace only through their ap- 
peal to God) was an insufficient explanation of the power of the 
sacraments in view of the straightforward statements of Christian 
tradition in this matter: “If anyone considers the matter rightly, 
this manner of producing grace [indirectly] does not go beyond 
the nature of a sign. . . . According to this teaching, the sacra- 
ments of the new law would be nothing more than signs of grace, 
while it has been handed down by many authoritative remarks 
of the saints that the sacraments of the new law not only signify, 
but cause grace.” *4 

With St. Thomas, most theologians today maintain that the 
sacraments produce grace in our souls in a way comparable to the 
way a stick of chalk in a teacher’s hand produces meaningful 
marks on a blackboard. Chalk itself possesses the power to mark 
the blackboard, but not the power to arrange those marks into 
meaningful symbols or words. This latter power the chalk pos- 





31 Summa theol., IIIa, q. 62, a. 1. 
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sesses when it is used by the teacher, who communicates to the 
chalk in her use of it something of her own mental power which 
can grasp meanings, convey them, organize marks, and so forth. 
In a somewhat similar way, water and words are powerless to pro- 
duce the supernatural gift of grace; but when God uses them in 
the new creation, He communicates to them something of His 
own divine power whereby these signs accomplish wonders be- 
yond their natural power. 


The sacraments, technically speaking, are instruments or tools 
for the production of grace. As such, they produce grace in our 
souls directly, although dependently upon God’s use of them for 
that purpose. The sacraments form a link in the chain of powers 
by which God saves man. “The principal efficient cause of grace,” 
writes St. Thomas, “is God Himself, to whom the humanity of 
Christ is related as a conjoined instrument, the sacrament, how- 
ever, as a separated instrument. Therefore it is necessary that the 
saving power be derived from the divinity of Christ through His 
humanity into the sacraments.” *? If the invisible God is present 
to men in Christ, the invisible God and the ascended Christ are 
present to us in the sacraments, extensions in time and space of 
the sacred humanity of Christ, channels of divine power. 


‘THE TEACHING OF TRENT 


The Council of Trent in its profound profession of the tradi- 
tional faith in regard to the sacraments did not specify precisely 
how the sacraments produce grace; but it did insist that the sac- 
raments confer grace infallibly, provided no obstacle is placed 
in the way of grace by the recipient. ** The council characterized 
this power of the sacraments to confer grace when the minimum 
conditions are present as the power to confer grace ex opere 
operato, that is, by reason of the sacrament itself and not by 
reason of the recipient’s dispositions. * 

This particular teaching of the Council of Trent becomes more 
understandable if we view it in the order of every day practice, 
where, in fact, it has major significance for the spiritual life. This 
teaching about the ex opere operato power of the sacraments 


32 Tbid., a. 5. 33 Session VII, canon 6. 34 Tbid., canon 8. 
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means, practically, that through our use of the sacraments our 
spiritual life is born, renewed, increased, intensified from with- 
out by the divine omnipotence, not from within by our own ef- 
forts. > Spiritual growth is not a matter of lifting ourselves up 
by our own bootstraps. Spiritual growth is accomplished in us by 
God through Christ and the sacraments. When the official min- 
ister of the Church performs the sacred rite instituted by Christ, 
God uses that sacrament to infuse grace into our souls. Ex opere 
operato, in virtue of the work performed, grace is conferred up- 
on us. 

This does not mean that the sacraments are magical signs, that 
they produce grace without any work on our part. The Council 
of Trent carefully noted that the sacraments confer grace “on 
those placing no obstacle to it.’ ** “To place no obstacle” does 
not signify that the recipient can take a negative attitude or a 
passive attitude toward the sacrament, but that he must have at 
least the minimum qualities or dispositions of soul necessary to 
receive the divine action of grace and thus place no obstacle to 
grace. As a man must extend his hand to receive a gift and so be 
active while at the same time receiving, so we must open our 
souls to receive the gift of grace and so be active while at the 
same time receiving the grace from God. 


For baptism and penance we must extend at least the hands 
of imperfect sorrow for our sins to receive grace; for the other 
sacraments we must present to God a soul in the state of sancti- 
fying grace. What is of great consequence for the spiritual life is 
that even with imperfect sorrow or only a tenuous hold on grace, 
the sacraments still produce grace in our souls and advance us in 
the spiritual life. 


Another significant truth in the practical realm follows. The 
more perfectly disposed we are, the greater our sorrow and love 
as we approach the sacraments, the more grace will be infused 
into our souls. The cup does not fill itself, but is filled by the 
pitcher; the bigger the cup, however, the more water it will hold. 
We do not give ourselves grace, but it is given to us by God 
through the sacraments; the more perfect our contrition and love, 
however, the more grace will our souls receive. 


35 ITbid., canon 7. 86 Tbid., canon 6. 
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Even this greater contrition and sorrow are ultimately born of 
divine grace, it is true; but they depend also on our free coop- 
eration with that grace. We must take particular care, there- 
fore, that the sacraments of penance and Holy Communion, 
which we receive frequently, do not become routine practices 
with little or no preparation beforehand to stir up genuine acts 
of faith and charity and contrition. Routine reception will pro- 
duce some spiritual progress, because of the unique power of the 
sacraments; but the result will be stunted growth compared to 
the growth that would ensue if we cooperated with divine grace, 
which assists us to prepare for the grace of the sacrament and to 
use that grace to the fullest. 


SACRAMENTAL GRACE 


The grace which the sacraments have the power to confer on 
us is a positive perfection infused into our souls whereby we 
“become partakers of the divine nature,” ** able to know and 
to love God as He knows and loves Himself. From this grace which 
penetrates the substance of the soul (and is called sanctifying 


grace), the virtues and gifts of the Holy Spirit flow into the 
various powers of man, faith into the intellect, hope and charity 
into the will, fortitude into the faculty of emergency emotions, 
and so forth. 

Over and above this “grace of the virtues and gifts” each sac- 
rament confers some special grace. The sacrament of matri- 
mony confers a title to the actual graces necessary to live a truly 
Christian married life; holy orders, the right to graces necessary 
to perform priestly functions worthily. The Eucharist confers a 
right to actual graces for more intense acts of charity; and pen- 
ance, for overcoming failures. Although this truth of sacramental 
grace is still deeply obscured in the midst of mystery, it seems 
more likely that these rights to special actual graces are founded 
upon some intrinsic modification or orientation permanently em- 
bedded in the grace of the virtues and gifts received in each sac- 
rament; so that the grace from each sacrament, while possessing 
much in common with that of every other sacrament, is within 
itself quite unique. 


37I Pet. 1:4. 
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Although theologians today know comparatively little about 
the characteristics of the sacramental grace proper to each sacra- 
ment, no doubts exist that there are different graces correspond- 
ing to each of the sacraments. The wisdom of God, which works 
with economy, would not have provided seven different signs 
productive of the grace they signify, unless God desired to achieve 
seven different graces in our souls. 

This truth of sacramental grace, like the other truths we have 
considered, has practical consequences for our spiritual life. ‘The 
conquest of sin, especially mortal sin, cannot be achieved very 
successfully without the special helps derived from the sacrament 
of penance. Frequent reception of the sacrament of penance is 
an almost indispensable aid for overcoming lesser sins and im- 
perfections, as the Church’s legislation for religious and clerics 
implies. ** Christian counsel has always seen in frequent Com- 
munion the chief means of acquiring a solid virtue of chastity 
and of retaining it. 

An awareness of sacramental grace should stimulate our hope, 
for regardless of the trials we may have to face, we know that 
through the sacraments we have at hand the graces we need to 
advance along the true path toward our eternal goal. The graces 
of matrimony and orders are ever present to assist us in meeting 
the difficulties that arise in answering these calls to serve the 
Christian community. The graces of baptism (which we so easily 
forget about), penance, and the Eucharist are with us to meet 
the everyday foes of our efforts to be perfect as our heavenly Fath- 
er; the graces of confirmation are present to conquer the ene- 
mies of the kingdom of God as it lives and expands in a corrupt 
world. In our act of hope we proclaim to God that we expect to 
obtain forgiveness for our sins, the help of grace, and life ever- 
lasting, not relying on our own abilities, but on His infinite 
power. In the sacraments we find an answer to our prayer, for in 
them is the power of God to forgive, to help, to bring us to life 
everlasting. 


SACRAMENTAL CHARACTERS 


Through the sacraments we are incorporated into Christ, in 





88C.1.C., 125; 518-30. 
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whom “the whole structure is closely fitted together and grows 
into a temple holy in the Lord.” ® In this holy temple there is 
offered to the Father the worship that pleases Him, the sacred 
liturgy, which is nothing other than the continuation of the 
priestly activity of Christ in, through, and with His members. * 
The sacraments, therefore, as St. ‘Thomas points out, ‘“‘are ordered 
to a twofold end, namely, to remedying sin and to perfecting the 
soul in those things which pertain to the worship of God accord- 
ing to the rite of the Christian life.” *4 ‘The sacraments, in a word, 
give us power—the power we need to share in the worship which 
the whole Christ, head and members, offers to God. 

Since those who possess this power to worship God as mem- 
bers of Christ possess something other men do not have, they are 
separated from the rest of men, marked by this power as distinct 
from those who are not worshippers “in spirit and in truth.” 
This power has been called a “character,’’ because such was the 
word used by the Greeks to signify the brand or mark made on 
a soldier to identify him as belonging to a particular leader, and 
the power to worship conferred by certain sacraments identifies 
the Christian as belonging to Christ the Priest. But more impor- 
tant than the character’s ability to single out true worshippers 
of God is its fundamental nature: it is a power to worship God 
in and with Christ. 

Three sacraments confer a character or, most properly, a power 
to worship God: baptism, confirmation, and orders. #? The reason 
why three sacraments confer spiritual power to worship God be- 
comes apparent when we examine the structure of worship. 

Worship is a tribute paid to God. If we were to pay tribute to 
the president of the United States, we would arrange some sort 
of program for him, for example, a play. That would involve the 
play itself, the actors who perform, and, of course, an audience. 
It would be poor tribute to have the president sitting alone in 
a vacant theatre! 

In the tribute we pay to God we find three similar elements. 
The play or drama itself is the Eucharistic Sacrifice, the center 





89 Eph. 2:21. 

40 Pius XII, op. cit., 529. 

41 Summa theol., IIIa, q. 63, a. 1. 

42 The Council of Trent, Session VII, canon 9. 
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of Christian worship. The performer or, more precisely, the 
immolator of the sacrifice is the priest, acting, of course, in the 
name of Christ, the High Priest. The audience or, more properly, 
the recipients of the sacrifice are the body of the faithful, who, by 
reason of the unbloody immolation performed by the priest, re- 
ceive and are in possession of a Victim which they offer to the 
Father by and with the priest. * 


Since the drama of the Eucharistic Sacrifice is supernatural, 
all who are in any way engaged in it must be elevated, empowered 
supernaturally to carry out their particular roles in this tribute 
paid to the divinity. The sacrament of orders gives the priest 
the power necessary to consecrate the bread and wine and thus to 
achieve the immolation of the sacred humanity in the sacra- 
mental order; the sacrament of baptism gives the faithful the 
power they need to partake of the sacrifice, while confirmation 
brings further perfection and firmness to this baptismal power. 


THE WorsHip OF Gop 


The Eucharist, baptism, confirmation, and orders are not only 
channels of grace, therefore, but, prior to that, elements in the 
worship of God. Since penance and its perfection, extreme unc- 
tion, restore man to grace and preserve him in that state, mak- 
ing him thereby worthy to share in the divine worship, we see 
that two other sacraments belong to divine worship, though they 
do not confer any special power for that purpose. Since matri- 
mony provides for the growth of the mystical body by adding and 
fashioning new members to be empowered to partake of the wor- 
ship of the whole Christ, we find that the seventh sacrament also 
belongs to the worship of God. 


This rather speculative doctrine about sacramental characters 
conferred by certain sacraments and about all the sacraments per- 
taining to the worship of God has very practical implications for 
the spiritual life. First of all, it reminds us of something we tend 
to forget, namely, that the use of the sacraments is an act of reli- 
gion, the worship of God, before it is our personal gain. 





48 Pius XII, op. cit., 555 f. 
44 Cf. St. Thomas, op. cit., Ila IIae, q. 89, prologue. 
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The Mass is not a ceremonial machine for turning out conse- 
crated hosts which will give me the grace I need to find happiness 
after the fearful experience of death. By no means! The Mass is 
the sacrifice of the mystical body of Christ, the fulfillment of a 
personal and social obligation, of a “work of the law written in 
their hearts,” ® more than a fulfillment, indeed, for that sacrifice 
goes far beyond what I or all mankind could do. * In justice I 
owe God sacrifice; in mercy He returns my sacrifice with life- 
saving grace. 


Penance is not an ancient type of psychiatrist’s couch or even 
simply a ceremonious way of regaining lost grace precious for my 
spiritual well-being. Penance, like every sacrament, is a tribute 
paid to God, an admission of God’s supremacy and my depend- 
ence upon Him. Before God restores grace to my soul, I must 
fall on my knees, acknowledge my errors, admit that I have 
bungled my moral life, have cut myself off from true happiness, 
and am now helpless, without His divine assistance, of righting the 
situation. 


Our sacramental living is too often selfish: we think of the 
sacraments as God’s way of giving us grace; we seldom think of 
the sacraments as our way (divinely indicated to us) of giving to 
God the religious tribute He deserves as Creator and Father. If 
we thought more of our use of the sacraments as worship of the 
bounteous God, as gifts of love and devotion to a generous Fath- 
er, perhaps we would use the sacraments more frequently and 
more fervently. 


COMMUNITY LIVING 


We forget also the community aspect of the sacraments. All the 
sacraments are centered on the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass; and 
all of us are empowered by baptism, confirmation, or even holy 
orders, to carry out certain roles in the drama of the Mass. The 
faithful who share in the Mass, consequently, are not an inert 
audience. The priest alone, it is true, consecrates the bread and 
wine, placing on the altar and offering to the Father the sacred 





45 Rom. 2:15. 


46 Summa theol., Ila Ilae, q. 85, a. 1; IIIa, q. 1, a. 2 ad 2; Pius XII, op. cit., 
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and pleasing Victim. But in so doing, the priest provides the 
faithful with a precious Victim, which they can receive, make 
their own, and offer to the Father in adoration and expiation. 
This acceptance of the divinely provided Victim is not achieved 
simply by watching the priest celebrate, but by positive acts of 
mind and heart uniting each of the faithful to the prayers and 
intentions of the priest at the altar and of the High Priest, 
Christ. #7 All share actively in one way or another and in varying 
degrees in the supreme community action of the mystical body. 


The orientation of all the other sacraments to the Eucharist 
means that they, too, have a community aspect. Communion is 
profitable not only to myself, but to the whole community, for 
by it I am joined more intimately to Christ, “the chief corner- 
stone,” upon whom you too are built. ** My penance is not only 
my restoration to grace, but it serves “to remove from other mem- 
bers of the mystical body all danger of contagion, or rather to 
afford them an incentive to virtue, and the example of a virtuous 
act” © 

Your sacramental marriage is not only a supernatural aid to 
you in your state of life, but “what is of greater importance, [it is] 
for the correct religious education of the children, without which 
this mystical body would be in grave danger.” °° Would our char- 
ity, which “is not self-seeking,” *' not burn brightly, if we were 
more conscious of our sacramental living as community living? 


CONCLUSION 


The sacraments are the tools of God for the new creation in 
the mystery of Christ—symbols of divine grace sanctifying man, 
but symbols unique in the category of signs, for they contain and 
confer upon man the grace they signify. As symbols, they lead us 
by the hand of the senses into a land of new knowledge and love; 
they instruct our faith and quicken our love by their clasp; and 





47 Cf. Pius XII, op. cit., 555-57. 
48 Eph. 2:20. 


49 Pius XII, Mystici corporis; AAS, XXXV_ (1943), 201 f. (Translation 
published by National Catholic Welfare Conference, Washington, n. 18.) 


50 Tbid., 202. (NCWC trans., n. 20.) 
51 I Cor. 13:5. 
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they link your hand and mine in the unity of the whole Christ. 
As tools of the divine Artist, they fill us with the grace of the cru- 
cified Christ for earth’s pilgrimage and for heaven’s glory. In them 
we find the power and the worthiness to offer to His name in 
every place the “clean oblation” heralded by Malachias the proph- 
et before the fullness of time. 





52 Mal. 1:11. 
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Reginald Masterson, O.P. 


SPIRITUALITY IN MODERN LIFE 


LTHOUGH the essentials of Christian perfection—love of 
God primarily and secondarily love of neighbor—are un- 
changeable, there is no reason why laymen and religious cannot 
adapt the evangelical counsels of poverty, chastity, and obedience 
to modern living. This was the central thesis of a 3,000-word ad- 
dress delivered by Pius XII to leaders of religious orders in thirty- 
one countries who had gathered in Rome for the Second General 
Congress of the States of Perfection in the Modern World. 

A striking point of the address, in the portion dealing with lay- 
men and the practice of the counsels of perfection or evangelical 
counsels in their lives in the world, was the Holy Father’s asser- 
tion that Christians can avail themselves of luxuries in keeping 
with their state of life and still be real imitators of ‘‘the humble 
and poor Christ.” He declared that although high social position 
may mean living in the midst of material wealth and even luxury, 
a layman can nevertheless consecrate himself entirely to God and 
offer Him the total oblation of himself. “It is clear that Christian 
perfection, in the essential elements of its definition and of its 
realization,” said the Pope, “does not allow for any revision or 
adaptation. But, since conditions of modern life undergo major 
changes, modifications will be required in applying it.. These 
modifications will affect those who live in the states of perfection 
and those who do not take part in them, but even more so the 
latter, especially if they hold a high social rank and higher func- 
tions.” It was at this point that the Pope said it is not anomalous 
for the rich to lead lives of total consecration to God. 
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In regard to religious, the Holy Father dealt with problems in- 
volved in adapting the counsels of poverty, chastity, and obedi 
ence, noting that superiors and those subject to them are called 
on to consecrate themselves to the service of Christ as active and 
chosen members of His mystical body. “But once this essential 
obligation has been well established,” he continued, “they [reli- 
gious] are not forbidden to think about revision and adaptation 
of the means of achieving it, without however failing to show 
due respect for tradition and without detracting from the pre- 
scriptions that are considered inviolable by their constitutions. 
Subordinates will furthermore observe religious discipline, which 
forbids them to arrogate to themselves those tasks that are within 
the competence of superiors, or to undertake on their own initia- 
tive reforms that they cannot attempt without authorization by 
their superiors.” 

He called upon religious superiors to supply frank information 
to the Holy See on the state of the communities so that good can 
be promoted and evil corrected. ““The concept of centralization as 
a system of government that claims to take everything into its 
own hands and reduce all subordinates to the mere role of instru- 
ments is absolutely foreign to the spirit of the Apostolic See,” he 
said, ‘though the Holy See cannot renounce its position as direct- 
ing center of the Church.” 


DOCUMENTS TO DOMINICANS 


The October-November, 1957, issue of Doctrine and Life print- 
ed the whole of one letter and a portion of another which the 
Holy Father sent to the Master General of the Dominican Order 
in 1957. The first was written in reply to a report which the 
Master General sent to the Holy Father regarding the ten years’ 
work by members of the Dominican Order for the propagation 
of the Rosary, and says in part: 


Mary’s Rosary, “‘a wonderful garland woven out of the Angel’s Saluta- 
tion, the Lord’s Prayer, and meditation, is an outstanding type of prayer 
... and it is an especially effective means of gaining eternal life” (Letter 
of Leo XIII, Diuturni temporis, September 5, 1898; ASS, XXXI [1898], 
146 ff.) The Rosary is something more, therefore, than those excellent 
prayers, which are like a crown of heavenly roses: the mysteries which it 
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men and the practice of the counsels of perfection or evangelical 
counsels in their lives in the world, was the Holy Father’s asser- 
tion that Christians can avail themselves of luxuries in keeping 
with their state of life and still be real imitators of “the humble 
and poor Christ.” He declared that although high social position 
may mean living in the midst of material wealth and even luxury, 
a layman can nevertheless consecrate himself entirely to God and 
offer Him the total oblation of himself. “It is clear that Christian 
perfection, in the essential elements of its definition and of its 
realization,” said the Pope, ‘does not allow for any revision or 
adaptation. But, since conditions of modern life undergo major 
changes, modifications will be required in applying it.. These 
modifications will affect those who live in the states of perfection 
and those who do not take part in them, but even more so the 
latter, especially if they hold a high social rank and higher func- 
tions.” It was at this point that the Pope said it is not anomalous 
for the rich to lead lives of total consecration to God. 
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In regard to religious, the Holy Father dealt with problems in- 
volved in adapting the counsels of poverty, chastity, and obedi 
ence, noting that superiors and those subject to them are called 
on to consecrate themselves to the service of Christ as active and 
chosen members of His mystical body. “But once this essential 
obligation has been well established,” he continued, “they [reli 
gious] are not forbidden to think about revision and adaptation 
of the means of achieving it, without however failing to show 
due respect for tradition and without detracting from the pre- 
scriptions that are considered inviolable by their constitutions. 
Subordinates will furthermore observe religious discipline, which 
forbids them to arrogate to themselves those tasks that are within 
the competence of superiors, or to undertake on their own initia- 
tive reforms that they cannot attempt without authorization by 
their superiors.” 

He called upon religious superiors to supply frank information 
to the Holy See on the state of the communities so that good can 
be promoted and evil corrected. “The concept of centralization as 
a system of government that claims to take everything into its 
own hands and reduce all subordinates to the mere role of instru- 
ments is absolutely foreign to the spirit of the Apostolic See,” he 
said, ‘though the Holy See cannot renounce its position as direct- 
ing center of the Church.” 


DOcUMENTS TO DOMINICANS 


The October-November, 1957, issue of Doctrine and Life print- 
ed the whole of one letter and a portion of another which the 
Holy Father sent to the Master General of the Dominican Order 
in 1957. The first was written in reply to a report which the 
Master General sent to the Holy Father regarding the ten years’ 
work by members of the Dominican Order for the propagation 
of the Rosary, and says in part: 


Mary’s Rosary, “a wonderful garland woven out of the Angel’s Saluta- 
tion, the Lord’s Prayer, and meditation, is an outstanding type of prayer 
... and it is an especially effective means of gaining eternal life” (Letter 
of Leo XIII, Diuturni temporis, September 5, 1898; ASS, XXXI [1898], 
146 ff.) The Rosary is something more, therefore, than those excellent 
prayers, which are like a crown of heavenly roses: the mysteries which it 
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proposes to our contemplation invite us to exercise our faith, they are 
an aid to the practice of religion and, in a special way, an example of 
virtue. For this reason, the Rosary is most acceptable to the Virgin Moth- 
er and to her only Son, in whose eyes the praise and glory given to His 
mother is also given to Himself. It is certain, therefore, that this method 
of prayer, whether it be practised in churches, in the home or by indi- 
viduals, is of the greatest efficacy for winning God’s grace and for the 
reformation of Christian morals. That was the principal reason why, as 
you know, the Roman Pontiffs and especially Our predecessor of immor- 
tal memory, Leo XIII, lavished praises on the Rosary and attached in- 
dulgences to it. We Ourselves did likewise in Our encyclical letter, 
Ingruentium malorum (AAS, XLIII [1951], 577 ff.). We greatly com- 
mended Mary’s Rosary to all classes of Christians, for we were confident, 
and still are, that the holy and immensely powerful Mother of God, when 
asked by so many of her sons, will, in her kindness, pray God to bring 
about a daily improvement of public and private morals, to make it pos- 
sible for the Catholic religion to perform, unobstructed, its God-given 
task, extending its saving influence not only to individuals, but to states 
—so that thus the mutual duties and rights of all men will be justly 
regulated and co-ordinated, bearing fruit, as a result, not in dissension, 
but in concord, not in hatred, but in charity, not in the ruination of an- 
other war, but in true prosperity. 


The second letter was sent on the occasion of the seventh 
centenary of the death of St. Hyacinth, famous Polish Dominican 
missionary preacher, and contains an inspiring instruction to 
preachers. 


It is the memory of this famous Dominican which bids us put these 
thoughts before you, not in order to teach you what you already know, 
but so that St. Hyacinth’s example will help you to perceive clearly what 
is prejudicial to the fruitful preaching of God’s word, and what helpful. 
It is indeed lamentable, in a matter of such moment, that some men set 
about preaching in a way which is neither worthy of God nor to the 
profit of their listeners. They do indeed deserve the rebuke leveled by the 
Apostle against those who have ears itching for novelties and are more 
interested in their own welfare than in Christ (Cf. II Tim. 4:3; Phil. 
6:21.). ; 

Let your preaching have one aim, the glory of God and the salvation 
of those who hear you. Hence, regard it as your duty to expound, in a 
way adapted to the people’s understanding, those mysteries which they 
need to know, to put before them the precepts of the moral law and to 
persuade them of the evil of wrong-doing. . . . Anyone, therefore, who 
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would aspire to this office must, beforehand, equip himself with the 
necessary helps and safeguards: knowledge of man and things, of sacred 
doctrine and the art of speech. Most important of all are Christian piety 
and a blameless life. 


On WipowHOoOoD 


The Holy Father gave a message of hope to widows who choose 
not to remarry. Far from being a condition to be avoided, the 
Pontiff pointed out that their state is a most honorable one; in- 
deed, to be preferred to remarriage since it provides a way to 
attain a higher degree of Christian perfection. He said: 


Although the Church does not condemn second marriages, she has 
always looked with special favor on those souls who choose to remain 
faithful to their spouses and to the perfect symbolism of the sacrament 
of marriage. She is happy to see cultivated the spiritual riches proper to 
this state [of widowhood]. The first of all these riches, it seems to Us, is 
the lived conviction that, far from disrupting the bonds of human and 
supernatural love forged by marriage, death is able to perfect and rein- 
force them. Certainly, matrimony no longer persists as a juridical and 
sensible entity, but its soul survives, that which gives it strength and 
beauty—conjugal love with all its splendor and eternal vows—just as the 
spiritual and free beings survive who have been vowed to each other. 
When one of the parties has been freed from the bonds of the flesh and 
enters upon a life of intimacy with God, God delivers him from weak- 
ness and from the dross of egotism. At the same time He invites the one 
who is left behind on earth to achieve a purer and more spiritual state 
of soul. Since one of the spouses has consummated his sacrifice, should 
not the other accept the invitation to free herself further from the world, 
renouncing the intense but fugitive joys which bound her by sensible, 
carnal affection to family life and monopolized her affections and her 
energies? Acceptance of the Cross, of separation, of the renunciation of 
a dear presence, must now lead to the search for another presence, more 
intimate, more profound, stronger. 


THE Lay APOSTOLATE 


Undoubtedly one of the most important documents in recent 
years concerning the lay apostolate was the address given by Pope 
Pius XII to the Second World Congress for the Lay Apostolate. 
In the first portion of his address the Holy Father touched upon 
the basic aspects of the lay apostolate including the responsibility 
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of laymen and a true concept of what constitutes their apostolate; 
the second part contains some remarks on the formation of lay 
apostles and the work being accomplished in the exercise of the 
apostolate. 


Having begun his address with a commendation of the Con- 
gress, the Pontiff distinguished between the hierarchical aposto- 
late of pope, bishop, and priests and that of laymen; and noted 
that within the ranks of the clergy itself there is a distinction be- 
tween those with full power to consecrate (pope, bishops, and 
priests) and the rest of the clergy. On the basis of this twofold 
distinction he responds that even if the layman receives a canon- 
ical mandate to teach he remains a layman and hence his aposto- 
late is lay. He further points out that the value and efficacy of the 
apostolate exercised by a teacher of religion depend on his per- 
sonal ability and supernatural gifts. Though the layman does not 
become a member of the hierarchy of the Church by reason of 
his apostolate, it should not be thought that his role in the Church 
is purely passive. Such a concept according to the mind of the 
Holy Father would be a misunderstanding of the Church’s real 
nature and her social character. 

While the shortage of priests has accentuated the need for an 
apostolate of the laity, the Pontiff declares that the very relation 
existing between the Church and world requires the intervention 
of lay apostles. ““The consecratio mundi is essentially the work of 
laymen themselves, of men who are intimately a part of economic 
and social life and who participate in the government and in leg- 
islative assemblies. . . . Ecclesiastical authorities . . . should entrust 
the layman with those tasks that he can perform as well or even 
better than the priest, and allow him to act freely and exercise 
personal responsibility within the limits set for his work or 
demanded by the common welfare of the Church.” 

In conclusion, the Holy Father reminded his listeners that like 
every other apostolate, the lay apostolate has two objectives: to 
preserve and to win over. “The present-day Church must give the 
closest attention to both. Putting it succinctly, Christ’s Church 
has no intention of yielding ground to her avowed enemy, athe- 
istic communism, without a struggle. This battle will be fought 
to the end, but with the weapons of Christ!” 
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INSTITUTE OF SPIRITUAL THEOLOGY 


A highlight of the seventh summer session of the Institute of 
Spiritual Theology conducted at the Dominican House of Studies, 
River Forest, Illinois, will be a special series of lectures on the 
nature of the apostolate of the laity and their spiritual formation. 
Conducting the lectures will be the Reverend Francis N. Wendell, 
O.P., Provincial Director of the Third Order of St. Dominic in 
the Province of St. Joseph, who is well known throughout the 
United States for his work in the lay apostolate. He is the author 
of a book and numerous articles on the subject. ‘To commemorate 
the centenary of Lourdes several special lectures will be given by 
the Reverend Thomas U. Mullaney, O.P., S.T.D., a recognized 
authority in the field of Mariology. These special lectures are in 
addition to the regular basic courses which constitute the regular 
framework of the program. 


The purpose of the annual four-week Institute is to provide 
priests and male religious with an opportunity to expand and 
deepen their knowledge of spiritual theology. Prospective students 
may acquire more complete information about this coming ses- 
sion to be held from July 7 to July 31 by addressing inquires to 
the Very Reverend T. M. Sparks, O.P., Institute of Spiritual 
Theology, Dominican House of Studies, River Forest, Illinois. 


Epiror HONORED 


Among those named to the Gallery of Living Catholic Authors 
in the 1957 biennial election was the Very Reverend John L. 
Callahan, O.P., S.T.M., editor of Cross AND CROWN since its in- 
ception in March, 1949. In addition to his duties as editor of this 
publication he is the general editor of the Cross and Crown Series 
of Spirituality, which has just issued its tenth volume, and is 
general literary editor for the B. Herder Book Co. 

Likewise named in this recent nomination to the Gallery was 
the Reverend Conrad Pepler, O.P., editor of The Life of the 
Spirit, quarterly spiritual review of the English Dominican Fath- 
ers, and author of several volumes. 








Book Reviews 


MERCY UNTO THOUSANDS 

The Life of Mother Mary Catherine McAuley, 
Foundress of the Sisters of Mercy 

The Newman Press, 410 pages, $6.50. 

This biography based on very careful research will be of considerable 
importance to those interested in the history of the Catholic Revival in 
the nineteenth century, because Mother McAuley was an outstanding 
figure in the amazing growth of the active sisterhoods, perhaps the most 
striking work of the Holy Spirit in that epoch of the Church’s life. The 
readers of Cross AND Crown will rather be interested in it because it 
gives so detailed and understandable a picture of the way in which the 
active apostolate is able to bring souls to great perfection. 

To be sure Mother McAuley had neither the time nor the inclination 
to reveal much about her interior life. Her instructions to the novices 
of her institute and her very fresh and informal letters are the only doc- 
uments available in which she revealed something of herself. The author 
of this biography, nevertheless, by tracing carefully the practical prob- 
lems which Mother McAuley had to face, and the solutions she gave to 
them, gives us an entirely convincing insight into her spiritual develop- 
ment. 

Catherine McAuley received from her father at a very early age a 
very deep impression of the Christian duty to love and care for the poor, 
the sick, and the ignorant. That impression received before she was 
four became the very form of her character which never deviated from 
its outline. Orphaned, she was raised in a Protestant household and by 
a severe personal struggle in adolescence had to possess as her own the 
faith given her in baptism. The result was a very firm supernatural 
point of view. 

Her growth in holiness and her achievements which brought not on- 
ly mercy to thousands in her lifetime, but to millions after her death, 
did not result from what we today call “drive.” These pages show very 
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clearly that Catherine McAuley was quite without ambition. Her aim 
in life was simple, to care for the poor, the sick, and the ignorant as 
the opportunities presented themselves. Her matter-of-fact humility, which 
increased throughout her lifetime under the trials of criticism, opposition 
or misunderstanding from the clergy she respected, and numerous fail- 
ures within her community, never permitted her to aim at becoming a 
great foundress and organizer. Indeed she did not herself even plan to 
become a religious, and only began her novitiate at the age of fifty-two 
after a life spent very contentedly caring for the poor as a laywoman with 
the help of the inheritance left her by her guardian. 

How could a woman so humble, so lacking in ambitious plans, or 
initiative drive, so unconcerned with organizational formalities have ac- 
complished so much? The secret which appears from her life is that she 
kept her eyes fixed on her single purpose of helping the poor and that 
she made the fullest use of every opportunity which presented itself to 
accomplish this purpose. She gathered companions about her, because 
some offered to help with the work she was doing quietly by herself. She 
provided them with a common life and a daily routine in order to be 
able to give better service to the poor. Finally at great personal sacri- 
fice, and against her own feelings and opinions, she formed them into a 
religious congregation for the sake of the work. This work grew and 
spread because whenever she was asked to help, first in Ireland, and 
then in England, she lost no time in doing what she could. 


Without a doubt it was this singleness of purpose, this complete humil- 
ity, and this full acceptance of opportunity that gave to her character 
the wonderful self-possession and simplicity which marked it. Mother 
McAuley was far from indulgent with her followers. She did not accept 
them unless she saw in them (or thought she saw, because she had some 
bitter disappointments) the determination to serve the poor, which she 
had as her own purpose. Provided they had this basic determination she 
was endlessly patient in forming them, and in supporting them in their 
efforts to carry it out, but she was insistent that all of her followers work 
for the poor without counting the cost. For this reason she had a won- 
derful firmness against every tendency to change her institute into any- 
thing else except one dedicated wholeheartedly to this apostolate, and 
a real scorn for self-pity, vanity, and formalism. 


She was not an intellectual, but she had a clear intelligence which, for 
example, made her study the problems of education in a systematic and 
enlightened way, and made her quite a shrewd judge of the various 
personalities and tendencies involved in the Catholic revival. How pene- 
trating her account of a visit from Mr. Pusey, Newman’s associate in the 
early days of the Oxford Movement: 
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We had a long visit from Mr. Pusey, Professor of Oxford whose new 
opinions have created so much interest. His appearance is that of a negli- 
gent author such as some of the poets are described. His manner is most 
pleasing. His countenance is not expressive of a strong mind but in con- 
versation he does not betray any imbecility except the wanderings.of all 
Protestants. He says they must get back their title Catholic. He expressed 
his firm belief in the Real Presence and says we are a safe, sound branch 
from the old root with many encumbrances and superfluous practices, 
not of importance in any way. The Greek Orthodox is another sound 
branch, and his own, the reformed Catholic branch, is a third. He was 
extremely guarded not to say anything which might offend and he apol- 
ogized for once calling the Pope Bishop of Rome or Romish Bishop. . . 


With this clear mind went the mixture of humor, spirit, tenderness and 
warmth, and a melancholy which make her so thoroughly Irish. Her 
community was a family before it had any organization, and its canon- 
ical erection as a religious institute only deepened this family spirit. It 
was precisely this family character that provided Mother McAuley with 
the very great suffering that seemed to be the equivalent of the interior 
trials experienced by contemplatives. Her chief sufferings were her sor- 
row over the dreadful condition of the poor and over the appalling death 
rate among her own sisters. Having loved each one with a mother’s 
tenderness, having sent each one into the dangers of nursing the sick in 
days when cholera, typhus and tuberculosis were unchecked, her life as 
a superior was one long series of deaths. She did all that she could to 
improve the living conditions of the sisters and to sustain their health, 
but she did not falter in keeping to the work. 

The one disappointment of this fine biography is that it does not de- 
vote much attention to Mother McAuley’s educational work. Perhaps 
the sources do not permit the author to say more. She does make clear 
that Mother McAuley understood very well that the work of spiritual 
mercy was greater even than that of corporal mercy, and that she her- 
self had a special aptitude for teaching. There is a great need for a study 
of the educational work of all these great founders of the active con- 
gregations, among whom Catherine McAuley occupies one of the most 
important places. 

Benepict M. Asu_tey, O.P. 


A CATHOLIC CATECHISM 

Herder & Herder, Inc., 448 pages, $4.95. 
The Catholic Catechism has been officially adopted for all the dioceses 

of Germany. This English version of it is an adaptation to the somewhat 

different conditions prevailing in the English speaking world. The Cate- 
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chism is not a textbook in the usual sense of the word, as it is intended 
to be a book in which the pupil can fill out and complete the instruction 
given him by a teacher. Nor is it intended as an aid book for teachers, 
since it demands of them a great deal of personal study and reflection. 
One might perhaps best describe it as a summary of the truths of the 
faith. That it is a highly successful summary of Catholic teaching may 
be gathered from the fact that it has gone through nine printings in 
Germany, and has been translated into at least eight different languages. 


The disposition of the material in the Catechism is as follows. After a 
brief introduction, Part I (there are four parts in all) opens the question 
concerning “God and Our Redemption.” Each of the forty headings un- 
der this title is introduced by general remarks drawn from or supported 
by texts of Scripture, and this is followed by a paragraph, in smaller 
type, identified by the word “Consider.” Under this heading there are 
a number of direct questions concerning the topic just introduced, 
thought questions which call for a personal restatement of the truth. 
Next a question or two or three (numbered consecutively from 1 to 248) 
in italics, with the answer in boldface type, brings out the most im- 
portant part of the lesson. The following section is entitled “For My 
Life,” and introduces the personal element into the lesson. Thus, for 
example: “Because I love Jesus, I love also His holy Mother. I will 
honor her as my Queen, pray to her as my Mother, and trust myself to 
her care.” No two of these are quite alike. After this, a section entitled 
“From Holy Scriptures,” gives complete texts which support the doc- 
trine just enunciated. The section which follows is sometimes an apt 
selection or saying taken from the writings of the saints, or some prac- 
tice or truth drawn from “The Life of the Church.” The final -section, 
“Things to Do,” suggests a number of projects which further clarify the 
doctrine considered. 


This disposition of the text is followed throughout the book. There 
is, however, a pleasant unpredictability about the subsections of each 
topic; only the first, “For My Life” and the last of them, “Things to 
Do,” are always to be found. Other headings introduce helpful material 
where it is needed. Thus in Part II, under Baptism, for example, there 
are brief paragraphs on Godparents, Baptismal Names, and Christian 
Custom. Where marriage is being studied one learns of Impediment to 
Marriage, Mixed Marriage, Civil Marriages, Civil Divorce, and finally, 
the Church’s Marriage Courts. There is helpful additional matter on 
how to make a good confession, and another section, “What We Should 
Know About the Celebration of Holy Mass,” explains the things used 
for the celebration of Mass, the liturgical colors, the language used at 
Mass, and the different forms of Mass. The section following then gives 
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a brief and useful explanation of the meaning of the various parts of the 
Mass, including the movements of the priest. Each of the sacraments, 
and sometimes other points of doctrine, receive special supplementary 
treatment. 


Throughout the book, delightfully spaced in a perfectly unmonotonous 
manner, are illustrations. These drawings are in color, and at times in 
many colors. They appear at the beginning, or the middle, or the end 
of each topic, and they are, besides being well-executed, both modern, 
traditional, and very attractive. Each of them could serve as an intro- 
duction, or a summary, of the truths they illustrate. 


Part I, then, treats of God and His attributes, and in general, covers 
the matter of the First and Third Parts of the Summa. It must be borne 
in mind that the Catechism is a summary, and that the teacher will 
have to know from the Summa itself (or elsewhere), of the arguments 
for the existence of God. Part II, the “Church and the Sacraments,” 
treats of the Mystical Body, of Prayer, Sin, and the Sacramental Life of 
the Catholic, concluding with a chapter on Religious Orders and the 
Vows of Religion. In Part III, which is entitled “Life in Accordance 
with God’s Commandments,” each of the ten commandments is analyzed 
and applied to life. Part IV deals with “The Four Last Things,” and is 
followed by an Appendix containing several prayers—and they are ex- 
cellent prayers—and an Index. 


Our English versions of the Bible being what they are at the present 
time, it seemed to the editors that the least unsatisfactory policy would 
be to use the Douai version for the Gospels, and the Knox version for all 
the rest. 


It is hard to restrain one’s appreciation for this book, which is anything 
but a cut and dry production. The attractive format, the disposition of 
the subject matter, the positive, realistic approach, and the resolute at- 
tempt to liberate religion and religious thought (theology) from sterile 
speculation, and to introduce it with all its vitality into every facet of 
human living, are deserving of high praise. This Catechism was designed 
to help young people of a somewhat mature mind (or even children, given 
a good teacher), to live their faith in the midst of a modern world that 
is quite generally dechristianized. The venture appears to be a remark- 
ably successful one, and the Catechism should enjoy a warm welcome 
from all who teach religion. 


Ricuarp T. A. Murpny, O.P. 
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NOW IS THE ACCEPTABLE TIME 
By Very Rev. Msgr. Thomas A. Meehan, S.T.L., Litt.D. 
Benziger Brothers, 223 pages, $2.75. 


The subtitle of this book assures the reader of “timely thoughts from 
lives of great penitents.” Nor will he be disappointed, but after a second 
reading the reviewer is convinced that the book could well have been 
subtitled, “Steps along the Way of Perfection.” Now Is the Acceptable 
Time is one of the results of the Cardinal Archbishop of Chicago’s design 
for deeply spiritual living on the part of all Catholics, and for bringing 
back to the fold lost and strayed sheep, God’s prodigals. The fifty-two 
chapters originally appeared in the New World, editorially seeking to 
arouse sleepy travelers on life’s pilgrimage and to inspire them with 
greater confidence in, and love of, God. 


The book brings to our attention significant prodigals and penitents, 
past and present, beginning with Nicodemus and Zacchaeus of the Scrip- 
tures together with Peter, Philip, and Paul, through Augustine, Francis, 
Thomas of Canterbury, Ignatius, Thomas More, Charles Borromeo, 
and forty or so more saints or saintly persons who listened to and heeded 
the warning voice of the Shepherd. But it is far from only another biog- 
raphy of penitents and prodigals. Rather are the penitent prodigals 
brought in to encourage today’s prodigal to be today’s penitent, today’s 
spiritually puny plodder to take giant strides along the way of holiness. 

Hardly a category is missed—ambitious mothers, snobbish Catholics, 
working wives, enemies of the Church, soul-forgetting educators, the 
calculating courtesan—all these, yes, but there is room too for the tepid 
priest and the lukewarm religious, for the spiritually discouraged, the 
weak and those who have drifted away. The author, who writes as a 
priest-editor, is not afraid to denounce: “We are selling Christ and all 
He stands for short,” we fear to try to be saints, to use the graces of 
sanctity always at hand, we are part pagan, part Christian. And yet he 
points out time and again that to each is offered the grace-full arm of 
Christ, the example of St. Peter, the prodigal primate, of the penitent 
Mary, of Camillus, of Philip II, who in life and in death knew how to 
live, of Teresa of Avila “the silly little girl who became a great big saint,” 
and a multitude of others. 

Now Is the Acceptable Time is a book at once alarming and inspiring. 
It would be hard to find a more comprehensive survey of the evils con- 
fronting the modern Catholic, nor a more encouraging way of conver- 
sion and purification for every penitent prodigal than that offered by 
Monsignor Meehan. 


Patrick M. J. Ciancy, O.P. 
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A CHRISTIAN PHILOSOPHY OF LIFE 
By Bernard Wuellner, S.J. 
Bruce, 287 pages, $4.25. 


In these days of social change and economic instability, of subtle rela- 
tivism and skepticism, many persons face basic questions concerning the 
nature and value of life. So great is the modern confusion, they wonder 
what, after all, is life and whether it is worth the living. They need a 
genuine philosophy of life to help them answer their vexing questions 
and to guide their practical decisions in the path of true happiness and 
peace. The more solidly based on right reason and wholesome experience, 
the better and more useful is the philosophy, and the more Christian it 
is so much the more surely it follows Him who is the way, the truth, and 
life. 


Father Wuellner has written a book which well deserves its title. He 
discusses the basic issues in a way that is both clear and simple, and sets 
forth many sound principles and applications..Some parts might well 
have been strengthened a bit, e.g., the evidence for God and for Christ 
as the divine teacher, because these are points of supreme importance 
and leave a power-vacuum if they are neglected. Other parts might have 
been better balanced, e.g., the relation between subjective and objective 
morality—(“love covers mistakes with glory,” p. 149)—and between 
family and state (p. 191). But the book is useful not only for private 
study but also for group discussions and seminars, where its solid parts will 
be appreciated and constructive criticism can be offered from the de- 
tails of the special disciplines. 

WituiaM H. Kane, O.P. 


RICHES DESPISED 
By Conrad Pepler, O.P. 
B. Herder Book Company, 181 ages, $3.25. 


Father Pepler has turned his efforts more and more to an evaluation 
of modern man and society in terms of theology and religion. In the 
present volume, which bears the subtitle of “A Study of the Roots of 
Religion,” he calls attention to the fact that the chasm between man and 
religion has widened to alarming proportions. If the two terms are to be 
reunited, modifications in one or both are necessary. 

All creation was wounded by original sin, and yet creation is not to- 
tally corrupt. It is as true today as it was before the tragedy of Eden 
that the universe was created for God’s extrinsic glory and that man was 
made for an intimate union with God through the love of friendship. 
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To effect this union, grace is offered to man through Christ, a grace 
which perfects man in his very essence as well as in his operations. 


When man lived close to nature and the elements of nature, he prac- 
ticed what Father Pepler calls the “peasant religion” and in that state 
religion and its external manifestations were something vital and mean- 
ingful to man. But man has, through the centuries, developed into an 
“industrial” creature and has supplanted the natural with the artificial. 
And the farther man has progressed toward the artificial and the mechan- 
ical, the wider has become his separation from the true and vital religion 
of his ancestors. 

But now the perplexing question is posed by the author: “What can be 
done to bring man back to religion?” There would be many who would 
propose that religion, through its rites, sacraments, liturgy, and human 
positive laws, be adapted even more radically to twentieth-century man. 
This, without denying the radical immutability of faith and dogma, 
would infer simply that men of every age and every nation have to some 
extent fashioned religion to fit themselves and their culture. Hence, it 
would seem logical to depart from the “peasant religion” and work 
toward an “industrial religion.” After all, sacramenta sunt propter hom- 
ines, as St. Thomas taught. 


Father Pepler, however, is not at all partial to such a view. His con- 
clusion is simply that “we must change industrial man; change the whole 
temper and tempo of his social order, in order that he may be able to 
approach God along the way made for his feet to tread.” As the indi- 
vidual man can attain to perfection only by being converted to Christ 
through mortification and the practice of the virtues, so also society as a 
whole will be brought back to the feet of Christ only when it has em- 
braced those basic realities which our industrial and scientific age has 
rejected or ignored. 

This book will be greeted with mixed reactions. It is not a book that 
can be read in a passive manner. It will exasperate some and encourage 
others. Since it treats of a contemporary and intimate problem which is 
not easily grasped in all its significance, some readers will easily lose their 
way. Others may be prone to take offense at the author’s comments on 
such points as the liturgy, the apostolate, and the adaptation of religious 
life. Still others will very likely misconstrue certain expressions and even 
accuse Father Pepler of inaccuracy in his theological precisions. Conse- 
quently, this is a book to be read with attention and sympathy. 


Jorpan AuMANN, O.P. 
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BRIEF NOTICES 


Great saints like SS. Dominic, Thomas, and Francis, learned most 
while standing or kneeling at the foot of the Cross. Lessons for every 
man can be learned there, because every man must bear his own cross, 
and can learn from the way Christ carried His how he should carry his 
own. No one can escape the cross, but to carry it with Christ makes it 
easier. The Way of the Cross by Leo Veuthay, O.F.M. (Franciscan Her- 
ald Press, $2.00), takes up the stations one by one in a meditative way 
and seeks to apply the lesson of each station to the inner life of the be- 
liever. A pious and prayerful little book somewhat reminiscent of the 
Imitation of Christ. 

Son of the Church (Fides, $4.50) will appeal to the modern apostle 
engaged in the active life among the masses. The author, Louis Lochet, 
has been a priest in the worker-parish of St. Louis in Rheims for several 
years. This book, which he claims is “born of -life,” is the fruit of his 
efforts to discover meaning, value, and purpose in the labors, failures, 
and slow progress of the apostolate. Temptations to despair or disbe- 
lief, the apostolic life itself, the purifications of the apostle, virtues, the 
missionary spirit and call, contemplation—these are many of the ele- 
ments of the apostolate which the author examines in the light of the 
mystery of the Church to find their significance and worth. The book 
introduces the reader into the soul of the author, for it succeeds in con- 
veying a sense of real engagement with these realities of the apostolic 
life and a sense of intense struggle to comprehend them and to evaluate 
them; but the book is not brilliant in its analysis nor stirring in its appeal 
to the apostle. 


A History of the Council of Trent, Vol. I, by Hubert Jedin, translated 
by Dom Ernest Graf, O.S.B. (Herder, $15.00), is the first volume of an 
excellent English translation of Jedin’s classical history of the Council 
of Trent. It treats of the interesting “pre-history” of the Council with a 
thoroughness that is sometimes somewhat involved, but considering the 
completeness of the account it is surprising that it is as readable as it is. 
So completely does the Council of Trent overshadow modern Church 
history that the latter is unintelligible without an understanding of the 
history of this great Council. This work is necessary in any library that 
lays claim to completeness, and for anyone with a scientific interest in 
the development of Christian spirituality since the Council of Trent this 
history will be a treasurehouse of useful information. 

Cross AND Crown does not ordinarily review textbooks, but it is 
obvious that a quarterly dealing with spiritual theology must encourage 
a wider knowledge of moral theology and of canon law. Consequently we 
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call to the attention of our readers the Handbook of Moral Theology by 
Dominic M. Priimmer, O.P. (Kenedy, $4.00), translated from the sixth 
Latin edition and adapted for American usage. The Latin original, V ade- 
mecum Theologiae Moralis, is known and appreciated by many seminar- 
ians and priests, and it is hoped that the English-American edition will 
help students of ascetical theology, especially, to have at hand a sum- 
mary in English of Thomistic doctrine on human acts, law, conscience, 
sin, the virtues, and the sacraments. This American edition does not 
differ from the English translation which appeared abroad in 1956 (Cork, 
The Mercier Press), but contains two appendices, one listing the quin- 
quennial faculties of the American Ordinaries, and the other the motu 
proprio of Pope Pius XII on evening Masses and the Eucharistic fast, 
issued March 19, 1957. 

A concise presentation of the current disciplinary norms of the Church 
will be found in the revised edition of The Sacred Canons by John A. 
Abbo, and His Excellency Bishop Jerome D. Hannan (Herder, 2 vols. 
$19.00). This work in English has already proved valuable to priests and 
religious, especially to superiors, in cultivating a general and concise 
knowledge of Church law. No written commentary can replace exten- 
sive and practical knowledge of the Church’s law, but volumes such as 
these provide sources of law for study and consultation, together with 
some examples of its application. The Sacred Canons is especially valu- 
able for its quotations and references to particular legislation for the 
United States. 

The Catholic University of America Press has published the Apostolic 
Constitution, “Sedes sapientiae,” together with the General Statutes of 
the Sacred Congregation for Religious, in English (Washington, D. C., 
$1.00). The system of training for the religious priesthood outlined in 
these documents represents an adaptation of the formation program to 


| the needs of modern times. They point out the Church’s awareness of 


the many factors that now must go into the training of the priest-reli- 
gious. 

Hawthorne Books, Inc., of New York, publishers of The Heirloom 
Bible, present in Behold My Glory ($8.95), a collection of some of the 
great stories of the Bible as retold by the British clergyman, William 
Purcell. Most of the stories are drawn from the New Testament. Accom- 
panying the text are thirty-two full-page reproductions of masterpieces 
illustrating the gospel incidents. The color plates are marvelously done, 
and one can enjoy the full impact of the gospel scenes while contemplat- 
ing these beautiful works by Fra Angelico, Tintoretto, Giotto, El Greco, 
and others. 
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Pantheon, New York, has published Early Sites of Christianity by 
Peter Bamm, translated by Stanley Godman ($4.50). The author of this 
travelogue is a physician and a journalist, not a professional historian or 
biblical scholar. He takes the reader on a tour through lands of the Bible, 
beginning in Athens, proceeding on to Constantinople and to the Church 
of Santa Sophia, thence to Ephesus, once famous because of its goddess 
Diana and now remembered chiefly for its connection with St. Paul. 
Following this the reader is conducted through Syria and Lebanon, and 
goes from Damascus to Babylon and, finally, and all too briefly, to Jer- 
usalem. The journey, oddly enough, ends at Mount Sinai, in the midst 
of the desert. But it is the one place which God Himself declared to be 
“holy.” 


This book contains much historical information, but suffers from its 
lack of any noticeable penetration into the theological truths of the 
Bible, which alone would make such information significant. 
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